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THE WEEK. 


THE result of the election for the 
Attercliffe division of Sheffield 
completely justifies the view of 
the situation we took last week. 
Mr. Langley, the Liberal candidate who was chosen 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 


by the Liberal Association, has been returned by a | 


majority of 991 votes over the Unionist candidate, 
despite the fact that 1,249 votes were given to the 
so-called Labour candidate. 
that the Attercliffe Liberal Association knew what 
it was about rather better than its amateur advisers 
in London seemed to suppose; and, secondly, that 
the Independent Labour party, so-called, has no sub- 
stantial following in this particular constituency. 
Mr. Frank Smith, the candidate of that party, 


enjoyed the blessings both of the Tories and of | 


that small section of Liberals whose hatred of the 
existing Liberal organisations is such that they 
would rather destroy the Liberal party than support 
a candidate who was recognised by a Liberal Associa- 
tion. Mr. Howard Vincent patronised Mr. Frank 
Smith in a placard which the Westminster Gazette 
did well to reproduce. Mr. 
him £5, Mr. Philip Stanhope made a journey to 
Sheffield, apparently to emphasise the importance of 
Mr. Smith’s candidature. But the end of it all is the 
ignominious defeat, not only of Mr. Frank Smith, 
but of his Tory ally, Mr. Hill Smith, and the return 


of a real Labour and Liberal representative for the | 


Attercliffe division. Let us hope that this event will 
teach the people who have been so strennously 
endeavouring to exploit Labour candidates in the 
interests of a particular school of politicians, the 
wisdom of leaving the constituencies to manage their 
own business for the future. 


MEMBERS and Ministers alike are now looking for- 
ward to the close of the session. The hot weather 
exercises a tendency for peace and inaction in 
politics, and there seems to be but little dispo- 
sition left on any side of the House to enlarge 
the labours of the session. The wish for an early 
prorogation is unquestionably strengthened by the 





This fact proves—first, | 


Labouchere sent | 








universal belief that Ministers have at least another 
full session of work before them before the dissolu- 
tion takes place. In these circumstances, the urgency 
of the Registration Bill and the Welsh Disestablish- 
ment Bill is by no means so great as it would other- 
wise have been. Next session these measures can be 
duly carried through the House of Commons and 
sent up to the House of Lords. But the case is 
different with the Evicted Tenants Bill, and we are 
glad to know that the Chief Secretary for Ireland is 
straining every nerve in order to secure the passing 
of this measure during the present session. 


THE Budget Bill passed through Committee 
on Monday. The clause imposing an additional 
duty of sixpence per gallon on spirits was re-com- 
mitted in order that, Mr. Goschen might have the 


| opportunity of making the speech which he did not 


deliver when the clause was agreed to last week. 
The division in favour of the Government was on 
this occasion much smaller than that first recorded 
in favour of the clause, the Government majority 
being only thirteen. The Bill has now, however, 
reached a point at which its safety is ensured, and 


| Sir William Harcourt has been able to retire for a 


time to Malwood to rest after the arduous labours 
he has undergone in carrying this great democratic 
measure of finance through the House of Commons. 


WE refer elsewhere to the rumours which have 
been current during the week with regard to Sir 
William Harcourt’s retirement from office, and the 
appointment of his successor in the leadership of the 
House of Commons. All that can be said here upon 
this subject is, that up to the present moment the 
colleagues of the Chancellor of the Exchequer know 
no more than members of the general public do of 
any final determination on his part to retire. 
There is no doubt that the rumours of the 
past week must have been particularly displeasing 
to Sir William Harcourt himself, and they have, 
undoubtedly, gone far beyond the point for which 
there was any actual justification. But Sir William 


is too much given to the habit of thinking aloud, 


and is too apt to drop impulsive sentences without 
stopping to ascertain whether he is in the hearing of 
someone without wit enough to appreciate the 
difference between the chance expression of a pass- 
ing mood and a settled resolution. All Liberals 
hope that the Chancellor of the Exchequer will 
remain at his post for a long time to come; and, for 
the present, at all events, the question of his suc- 
cessor may be dismissed from consideration. 
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Mr. SIDNEY BUXTON, replying to questions on 
Monday, gave some further information as to the 
actual state of facts with regard to the commandeer- 
ing difficulty in the Transvaal. A draft convention, 
based on the most-favoured-nation clause, has been 
submitted by Sir Henry Loch, and the Govern- 
ment of the South African Republic have, in 
anticipation of the convention, accepted by letter 
the principle of exempting British subjects from 
compulsory military service. The number of 
men actually commandeered was twenty-three. 
They are to be given the option of returning as 
soon as a “commando” now being organised 
reaches the front, which will be in about a fortnight. 
No doubt the system by which British subjects in 
the Transvaal lay under a disability from which 
other nations were free was a grievance and an 
anomaly, and it is high time, both as a matter of 
right and in the interests of harmony between 
Boers and British in South Africa, that it was ended. 
The attacks, however, which certain organs of the 
Opposition have made upon the Government for not 
removing this grievance sooner are rather more 
inept than usual. Lord Salisbury’s Government was 
in power for seven years previously, and never 
thought of removing it. 





LorD RvssE.LL of Killowen was the central figure 
of an interesting scene in Dublin some days ago, when 
the honorary degree of LL.D. was conferred upon 
him by Trinity College, his Alma Mater. He was 
very warmly received when he came forward to be 
presented, and the Ciceronian periods in which the 
Public Orator recounted his various forensic faicts 
and gestes were cheered with exceptional vigour. 
These classic compliments, by the way, gave rise to 
an amusing little incident. One of them ran thus: 


* Quotiens cireumscriptor, 
‘*Vana supervacui dicens chirographa ligni, 
Mala parta reddere ab hoe coactus est!” 


A Dublin paper of Nationalist hue translated the 
word circumscriptor as “ forger,” and even printed 
the English word with a capital F. One can 
perceive the significance which the Nationalist 
reader was led to place upon a compliment which 
was printed in this manner: “ How often has 
the Forger, ‘revealing the vain scribblings of 
his superfluous notebook’” (the “cheers” were 
marked in here) “been compelled,” ete. Had old 
Trinity handsomely got the better of her Unionist 
feelings, in order to pay a tribute to the most 
brilliant of all the feats of the great advocate—his 
discomfiting of Mr. Richard Pigott, witness for the 
Times? Alas! it seems not. The next day Mr. 
Palmer, the Public Orator, in a great fright wrote to 
the papers to explain that circumscriptor meant 
“ swindler,” not “forger.” But the Freeman sticks 
to its translation ; and who shall say, especially with 
that extremely apt line to support it, that it is with- 
out justification? Certainly if the Public Orator of 
T.{C. D. meant “swindler” and not “ forger,” like 
Wolsey, with his “ ego et rex meus,” though he may 
have been the better Latinist thereby, he was the 
worse courtier—and, let us add, whether in the 
Blarney-Stone or College-Green sense, the worse 
Irishman, . 





FRANCE this week has deserved and 

ABROAD. received the respect and sympathy of 
Europe. The funeral of the late Pre- 

sident—of which we publish an account elsewhere— 
has been the occasion of international courtesies, and 
something more, which have hardly a parallel; the 
most remarkable, and one of the most gen- 
erally appreciated, being the pardon by the 
German Emperor of the two French officers con- 
victed last December of acting as spies in Kiel. 
And now, as M. Ernest Roche, the Socialist deputy, 
expresses it, “the Republic is in the steel and 


golden talons of the vampire of Anzin.” M. Casimir- | 





Périer, who certainly is a shareholder in the famous 
Anzin mines, is already the object of Socialist de- 
testation, and for that reason, as we point out else- 
where, is likely to rally the forces of order and pro- 
perty in the coming social struggle. 





PEASANT proprietorship in France and elsewhere 
has fallen somewhat into disfavour of late years 
among land reformers. It is interesting to notice, 
therefore, that in France it stands the best of all 
tests—it is actually increasing. In the remarkable 
statistical paper submitted to the Political Economy 
Circle of the National Liberal Club on Wednesday 
evening, M. Yves Guyot showed that, though in 
France, as in England, there is a “ rural exodus,” yet 
the decrease affects mainly the day labourers and 
those owners who derive part of their maintenance 
from wages. No less than 57 per cent. of the 
rural population are cultivating owners, and 35 per 
cent. are returned as devoting their whole labour 
to their own holdings. Moreover, the very small and 
moderate holdings of the latter (under 50 hectares) 
show an increase at the expense of larger properties. 
Yet the minute subdivision so often regarded as a 
serious defect of peasant proprietorship is illustrated 
by the fact that while there are known to be 
14,009,779 “ properties without buildings ” in France, 
tre number of owners of them is estimated at 
8,454,000. Many owners, too, appear to have their 
properties scattered about in different communes, 
Taking into account the owners of property with 
buildings, M. Yves Guyot concludes that, “ personally 
or jointly, more than eight Frenchmen out of ten 
have some share in landed property.” 





IN the face of these conclusions, it does not seem 
as if the efforts of the Socialists to capture the 
rural districts were likely to meet with mueh 
success ; and it is clear that the agricultural Protec- 
tionism of M. Méline—affecting as it does mainly 
corn and cattle, which do not greatly concern the 
very small proprietor—confers no appreciable benefit 
on the bulk of the rural population. 





Tue Anarchist outrages in Italy have done 
Signor Crispi service after all. They have enabled 
him to pass what was left of his financial scheme, 
including, as we noticed last week, the tax on salt 
and the reduction of the interest on the debt, by con- 
siderable majorities in a very thin House. Rome 
is not exactly an advisable place of residence in 
June, and it would seem that the various hostile 
groups despaired of combined action, and that 
most of their members stayed away. At any 
rate, the numbers of the final division on the 
scheme (180 to 74) make up exactly half the 
Chamber. And now the Ministry is out of its 
Parliamentary difficulties until October, at any rate. 
The reduction of the interest on the debt has evoked 
a formal protest from the Berlin Bourse; and the 
negotiations for an Italo-German Bank are at an end 
for the present. It is satisfactory to see that this 
week, besides the Bills introduced attacking Press 
incitement to outrage, there is one dealing with land 
tenure in Sicily, the title of which suggests that it is 
proposed to break up the large estates and introduce 
some kind of limited peasant-proprietorship. But it 
is hardly likely that in the dog-days the Chamber 
will deal seriously with so comprehensive a reform. 





MEANWHILE the harvest is said to promise well, 
and the Anarchist terror—intensified this week by 
the assassination on Monday of Signor Bandi, the 
Leghorn editor who had denounced Anarchism in 
his paper—has probably rather strengthened the 
forces which make for order. There are fears, of 
course, that Signor Crispi may use the repressive 
powers demanded merely against political opponents : 
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and the rumours of the intended suppression of the 
municipal council of Milan—the only one elected, and 
composed almost wholly of Radicals—tend to give 
substance to the expectation. 





THE newly introduced Federal Initiative in 
Switzerland, which most of our contemporaries 
will persist in calling a Referendum, has been 
somewhat unfortunate in its applications hitherto. 
The first, last year, served as an expression of 
Anti-Semitism; the second, a few weeks ago, was 
merely a Socialist parade; and the third exercise 
is to be on a proposal which can hardly be de- 
fended as sound finance. The Customs revenue of 
the Confederation has steadily increased, and the 
increase has led to somewhat lavish expenditure— 
now on military preparations, now on subsidies 
to various cantons, which have been very unequal 
in their distribution. It is now proposed that 
the cantons shall regularly receive grants from 
the Customs revenue in aid of their own local 
expenditure at the rate of two francs annually 
per head of population. But the tendency to Pro- 
tectionism in Switzerland has been increasing of late 
years, and will probably not diminish in spite of the 
commercial rupture with France. An artificial 
stimulus to it such as this measure would cause is 
assuredly most undesirable. Moreover, in the event 
of the great European war which we all hope may 
be averted, Switzerland might probably expect to 
have her neutrality violated by Italy—indeed, the 
threat has actually been published by Italian Chau- 
vinists, in the hope that Switzerland would be 
frightened into supporting the Triple Alliance—and, 
less probably, by France and Germany as well. It is 
hardly advisable, therefore, to diminish Federal 
resources, and it is not wonderful that both 
Houses of the Federal Legislature have resolved by 
large majorities to recommend the electorate to reject 
the proposal. 


WHILE on the subject of Switzerland, we may 
note that the official figures just published of the 
voting on the last Initiative referred to above—on 
the formal recognition of the “right to labour” by 
the Federal Constitution—stand as follows :—For, 
75,880 ; Against, 308,289. The total Swiss electorate 
is given as 680,731; and the number of the Ayes 
may be taken as fairly representing the full Socialist 
strength. 


WE have at last to chronicle the passage of the 
American Tariff Bill, income tax and all, through 
the Senate. It is not a measure of Free Trade, as 
had been fondly hoped by careless observers; but 
at least it is not McKinleyism, and it is a step in the 
right direction. It is notable that a stringent enact- 
ment in restraint of Trusts—which, of course, are 
specially fostered by a tariff—was added to it at the 
last moment without dissent. The Bill now goes to 
a conference between the Houses; but it is to 
come into force—if ready—on the first of next 
month. Then, at last, we shall perhaps begin to see 
some signs of that improvement which the railway 
strikers have done their best to nip in the bud. 





For some time it has been apparent that a 
new phase of the perennial Eastern Question is 
approaching —a phase which may not be fully 
developed before the early years of the next century 
at least. At present China and Japan are on the 
brink of war in, and about, Corea—a war which may 
be averted by Russian mediation, or, if it proceeds, 
may convert the hermit kingdom into a sort of 
Asiatic Egypt under a predominantly Russian 
control. Japan iscommercially interested in Corea 
to a greater extent than any other Power; and it is 





Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London ofa large amount in weekly wages. 





certain that there is a strong Corean party in 
favour of Japanese influence and modern ideas, 
which is opposed by an aristocracy imbued with a 
more than Chinese hatred of all things foreign. 
Corea, moreover, though nominally in vassalage 
to China, has in fact treaties with other Powers 
made independently of that Empire; and Japan 
and China are mutually pledged to abstain from 
separate interference in Corean affairs. The joint 
interference demanded by Japan, in consequence of 
the recent outrages on Japanese subjects and other 
foreigners, has not been accorded by China; but 
each Power has been sending troops to check the 
machinations of the other, and war seems imminent 
as we write. Russia, indeed, has offered mediation ; 
but, in view of the progress of the trans-Siberian 
railway, neither Power seems inclined to accept it. 
The situation was nearly as dangerous in 1884; but 
war was then happily averted. Whatever happens 
—especially if war breaks out—the results can 
hardly turn to the profit of the two Powers im- 
mediately concerned. Russia wants an open naval 
port on the Pacific, and one is ready to her hand at 
Gen-san in Corea; and any prolongation of the 
difficulty will probably favour her influence, and 
perhaps lead to European friction as well. 


A GREAT deal of nonsense is being 
LITERATURE, written with regard to the attempt 
SCIENCE, ETC. of Messrs. Mudie and Messrs. Smith, 
the two chief librarians of London, 
to secure for themselves an exorbitantly large dis- 
count from the publishers of three-volume novels. 
Upon what pretext these wealthy and flourishing 
trading concerns are thus trying to increase their 
profits at the expense of authors and publishers, we 
do not pretend to know. We do know, however, 
that it is wholly untrue to represent the librarians 
as being opposed to the three-volume novel system. 
It is by that system that they have flourished 
in the past, and they have never, to our knowledge, 
given the slightest assistance to those publishers 
who have tried to introduce a more rational system 
of publishing. Their present attempt to secure 
better terms for themselves may, indirectly, have 
consequences of an important character; but no 
more literary interest attaches to this movement on 
the part of the libraries than to any other trade 
manceuvre of a purely commercial character. 





It is important to remember in any consideration 
of Mr. Kidd’s argument as to “Social Evolution” 
that, while Mr. Kidd relies absolutely upon Professor 
Weismann, the germ-plasm theory is still a subject 
of the most lively contention among biologists. Two 
of Weismann’s countrymen have just published 
treatises which strike at the root of his hypothesis. 
Dr. Wilhelm Haacke holds not only that external 
influences acting on a part of the organism disturb 
the whole equilibrium, but that every change of any 
part of the organism has its corresponding change in 
the germ-plasm, so that supposing the external in- 
fluence to be sufficiently strong or sustained, its effects, 
the acquired characteristics, will, in fact, be inherited. 
Dr. Pfeffer, in demonstrating what he believes to be 
the “intrinsic errors in Weismann’s germ-plasm 
theory,” relies similarly upon the disturbance of the 
equilibrium of the organism by every change which 
its parts undergo. But we quite agree with the 
protest which Natural Science for July utters in 
regard to these and similar airy speculations—a 
protest which is also effective as against Mr. Kidd 
himself. “ What we want is not general theories, 
but particular facts. We want to be shown in the 
laboratory or in the field how far and in what way 
changes of function and so forth do occur ; how the 
changes affect, and to what extent they affect, other 
parts of the organism ; and, above all, how far and 
in what way these changes are inherited by the off- 
spring of the animals or plants in question.” 
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Sin Henry Austin LAYARD was one of 
OBITUARY. the earliest and ablest of the modern ex- 
plorers of extinct civilisations,and one of 
the most adventurous of travellers. Like most Eng- 
lishmen who have lived much in the East, his personal 
preferences for Turks over Eastern Christians warped 
his political judgment at a critical time in European 
politics in a way that well-nigh obliterated the 
memory of his earlier services as a Liberal Member 
of Parliament and Under-Secretary. The name of 
Lord Charles James Fox Russell (father of Mr. 
G. W. E. Russell, M.P.), who died at the end of last 
week, carries one back to the struggles of Pitt and 
Fox—indeed, he was born the year following that of 
their deaths. He had had a long career in the House 
of Commons, first as Member for Bedfordshire, and 
then (till 1875) as Serjeant-at-Arms. 








LABOUR AND LIBERALISM. 





‘T is not by any means necessary to dwell upon the 
result of the Attercliffe election in order to 
learn some of the lessons which have been taught by 
the contest in that constituéncy. The result in itself 
is perfectly satisfactory ; but apart from it, the ques- 
tions raised by the action of the Attercliffe Liberal 
Association,and the comments of certain London poli- 
ticians upon that action, are of sufficient importance 
to demand a close examination. Nor ought there to 
be any difficulty in discussing these questions with- 
out heat or prejudice, though unfortunately a good 
deal of both has been displayed during the last few 
days. The interests of the “Labour party” and 
the Liberal party may not be precisely identical, 
but there is enough in common between them to 
make it possible to consider their mutual relations 
without anger or bitterness. We are told by those 
who are anxious that the policy of the Liberal party 
on labour questions should become much more 
advanced and socialistic than it is at present, that 
the Attercliffe Liberal Association committed a 
grievous blunder when it laid down the axiom that 
the candidate to whom it gave its support must be 
a man who was prepared to act loyally with the 
Liberal party. But what would have been the result 
if it had acted otherwise? It would have secured the 
election of a gentleman who might have voted in 
accordance with the views of the members of the 
Liberal party on most questions, but who might 
equally have voted in a critical moment against those 


views. Do our contemporaries who have been pouring. 


their anathemas upon the Sheffield Liberals really 
think that the latter were bound to run the risk of 
thus having their views misrepresented in the House 
of Commons? We cannot believe it. Let us suppose 
that the supporters of the United Kingdom Alliance 
had brought forward a candidate pledged to the 
prohibition of the liquor traffic, and had insisted 
upon his being accepted by the Liberal Association. 
That Association might be in general sympathy with 
the objects of the Alliance, and for the purpose of 
uniting the party might have accepted a eandidate 
who on this one question was prepared to go farther 
than most of the constituency did. But supposing 
the Alliance candidate, not content with advocating 
an extreme measure of legislation with regard to the 
drink traffic, announced further that, whilst relying 
on Liberal votes for his return, he refused to allow 
himself to be described as a Liberal candidate, and 
declined to promise his general support to the Liberal 
leaders in the House of Commons. What would then 
have been the duty of the Attercliffe Liberal Associa- 
tion? We venture to say that in these circumstances 
even the Daily Chronicle would have thought the 
Association had failed in its duty if, throwing over 
the great cause of Liberalism, it had returned to 





Parliament a man who was not only the representa- 
tive of a narrow particularism, but who might at any 
moment act in direct opposition to the Liberal policy 
and party. Why should a candidate who dubs him- 
self a “ Labour representative ” be allowed privileges 
which would never be tolerated in the case of a 
representative of liquor prohibition, or of any of the 
other movements which as yet command the support 
merely of sections of the party as a whole? Wherein 
does the sacrosanct character of the “ Labour repre- 
sentative’ consist? How is he better than any other 
man who appeals on public grounds for the support 
of the electors? We should be glad if Mr. Philip 
Stanhope, or some of the other gentlemen who have 
been gratuitously concerning themselves in the 
Attercliffe election, would answer these questions. 
But it is not merely the absurdity of the con- 
tention that it is the duty of Liberals to vote for 
any man who claims to represent Labour, no matter 
whether he is or is not a Liberal, that deserves 
attention. The Attercliffe election has been marked, 
as not a few similar contests have been, by a de- 
liberate attempt to bully the local leaders and the 
local association into the acceptance of a particular 
candidate. This bullying would arouse the just 
indignation of all fair-minded people if it were not 
in itself so supremely ridiculous. Who are the 
London journalists and lobbyists, the independent 
M.P.’s and wire-pullers, who have tried to force the 
Attercliffe Liberals to take a step which they dis- 
liked? In asking this question we are not in- 
sinuating anything against the sincerity or the 
ability of these gentlemen, both of which are con- 
spicuous enough. All we wish to know is, on what 
pretext they have put themselves forward to dictate 
to .a particular constituency the way in which it 
shall act, and the candidate it shall choose as its 
representative. They seem to have been unaware 
of the fact that the Liberal party in the Attercliffe 
division is organised on the broadest and most 
popular basis. Its association is not an oligarchy, 
nor a self-appointed clique; but a representative 
body elected by the Liberals of the constituency for 
the purpose of giving faithful expression to their 
opinions. How is it that they did not realise the 
fact that such a body had far better means of 
knowing the wishes of the Attercliffe electors, and 
of deciding on the wise course to be adopted in an 
election, than a number of gentlemen in London, 
many of whom have never been in Sheffield in their 
lives, and most of whom are notoriously allied with 
one particular section and one only of the Liberal 
party? The independence of the constituencies is 
justly dear to all self-respecting electors. There is 
nothing which the average Englishman is more apt 
to resent than any attempt to put outside pres- 
sure upon him when he is called upon to do his 
duty as a voter. Organisation he must have if 
his party is to enjoy its fair share of influence 
in the constituency to which he belongs; but the 
only organisation in which he believes is one in the 
formation of which he has himself had a voice, one 
which consists of his friends and neighbours, men 
who know what he and his fellow-electors in that 
particular constituency desire, and who are prepared, 
above all other things, to maintain the independence 
which every Englishman claims as his birthright. We 
put it to the energetic outsiders who, whenever a con- 
stituency hasa vacancy,anda Labour candidateis men- 
tioned, swoop down with their paragraphs and letters, 
their leadingarticlesand speeches upon the unfortunate 
electors, and insist upon their taking a particular 
line and adopting a particular man, whether they 
are not doing their best to destroy that great popular 
organisation which has secured for English Liberalism 
all its recent triumphs, and that feeling of local 
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responsibility and independence without which no 
political party can ever be really strong and effective. 
They may depend upon it that there has not been a 
single case yet in which they have not done more 
harm than good by these attempts to force con- 
stituencies to decisions to which their natural feelings 
and inclinations would not have led them. 

But what, then, is to be done to bring about that 
amalgamation of the Labour party with the Liberal 
party which it is so desirable to effect? We have 
answered the question before in these pages, and we 
have only the old answer to give now. Let the 
Labour party win the Liberals over to their side, 
and the whole difficulty will be at an end. In this 
Attercliffe division, for example, with its freely- 
elected Association, Mr. Hobson and his friends only 
needed to secure a majority of representatives on 
that body in order to ensure his being chosen as the 
Liberal candidate. But neither he, nor anybody 
else who believes in representative institutions, can 
maintain the absurd thesis that it is the minority 
which ought to rule. The very essence of Liberalism 
is antagonistic to this pretension; and we repeat 
what we said last week, that it will be far better 
that the Liberal party should be defeated than that 
it should give in its adhesion to the most per- 
nicious of all political heresies. We know that the 
people who have made themselves the ardent cham- 
pions of the Independent Labour party turn with 
impatience and anger from this simple statement of 
the truth; and we can well understand that it is 
calculated to damp their enthusiastic belief in the 
early triumph of their cause. But it remains the 
truth, nevertheless; and, until it is recognised and 
acted upon, we see little prospect of any general 
advance in the position of the Labour party. There 
is only one thing more that need be said here: the 
great majority of the Liberal party in the United 
Kingdom, and the majority of every Liberal Asso- 
ciation, in England and Scotland at all events, 
consist at this moment of working men. It is 
ridiculous to suppose that these working men are, 
or can be, opposed to the fair claims of labour when 
fairly pressed. All the presumption must be the 
other way. If, therefore, the gentlemen who call 
themselves the representatives of labour are only 
asking for that which, in the eyes of the working 
classes, is fair, and are only seeking to advance 
their cause by fair means, they ought to be able 
to secure a triumph in every constituency in the 
land. We would respectfully advise them to ponder 
upon this truism, and upon all that is implied in it. 








THE EVICTED TENANTS BILL. 





\ R. MORLEY, we understand, has gone to 
, Dublin for the week, in the hope of being able 
to arrange some compromise with the representatives 
of the landlord interest in regard to the Evicted 
Tenants Bill, which is to be proceeded with on his 
return. We hope sincerely he will succeed, for that 
such a measure—a measure intended to heal an old 
quarrel—should pass with the consent of all parties 
is of the utmost importance; and perhaps Mr. 
Morley’s way of securing that consent is the best. 
Should he fail, however, in these negotiations, we 
trust he will come back determined, all the same, to 
strengthen the Bill in the one point in which all parties 
agree in considering it weak, and determined, at any 
hazard, if we may use the spirited language of the 
prize-ring, to fight it to a finish in the House 
of Commons. He may find that this is his one 
alternative, after all, and we are free to say that 
we think it, in any case, his best alternative. Much 





observation of the course of Irish legislation in 
Parliament has given us a rooted conviction that 
the safest and most effective place for a Minister 
to negotiate with the representatives of the Irish 
landlords is across the floor of the House of 
Commons, with a majority at his back. The policy 
of the Government in regard to this Bill is both 
clear and simple: it is to pass through the House of 
Commons such a measure as all parties must admit 
to be adequate. Let the representatives of the land- 
lords take it or leave it. If it is to be killed, let 
theirs be the responsibility, and let the killing be 
done in their House, not in the House in which the 
Government have amajority. Closure, applied in the 
spirit in which Mr. Morley spoke of it a few months 
ago at Newcastle, should suftice against any obstruc- 
tion that may arise. 

It is not, however, to dwell upon these facts, 
which we believe are fully realised, that we return 
to the Evicted Tenants Bill. It is to consider how 
some of the difficulties in the way of making the 
measure more effective than it is may best be got 
over. Theone thing which tenants and landlords are 
united in urging is that the financial provisions are 
inadequate. Indeed, if this cardinal point were 
settled, no other but merely consequential amend- 
ments should be needed. The question of money is 
the essence of the Bill; and it includes the essence 
of the landlords’ objections. Their objection to com- 
pulsion, which is in any case untenable, will disappear 
if there is an adequate fund in the hands of the 
Commissioners; if it does not, it will simply be because 
the landlords’ party, for purely party purposes, are 
determined to have no Bill at all. The ques- 
tions which an Evicted Tenants Commission 
will have to consider will be complicated, 
various, painful, trying to the patience and 
tact of the Commissioners to the last degree ;* but, 
so far as Parliament, in considering this Bill, is 
concerned, they all resolve themselves into this: into 
a question of supplying a Commission of trustworthy 
and competent men with a sufficient fund, and 
leaving them a free hand to make the best job they 
can of removing an evil which all parties in the 
State admit to present three conditions which 


justify such legislation—in being exceptional, re- 


stricted, and a menace to social peace. To find the 
men for such a task is easy enough; to find the 
money is the difficulty which most embarrasses Mr. 
Morley. He has, like every rightly-constituted 
Minister, a wholesome fear of the taxpay er. 

Now, it seems to us that there is a way by which 
the sum at the disposal of the Commissioners may 
be considerably—if not sufficiently—extended with- 
out making any extra call upon the taxpayer, British 
or Irish, or upon the taxpayers’ credit; but before 
speaking of that, it seems desirable to say a word 
on behalf of the taxpayer in this matter. The 
British taxpayer is not quite such a churi as this 
attitude, which is assumed towards him on every 
occasion, would imply; and he would need to be a 
churl, indeed, if he met with anything but ready 
acquiescence any request which the Government 
might make of him in connection with the Evicted 
Tenants Bill. As the Bill stands, he is asked 
for nothing; the sum it provides is taken from 
a depleted Irish fund, the Church Surplus, a 
fund which has come exclusively from the Irish 
taxpayer. But should it be necessary, in the process 
of supplementing that sum, to apply to him for aid, 
we feel sure he will show far less hesitation in ap- 
proving the demand than the Government will have 
done in making it. It will not, at any rate, lie with 
those of his spokesmen who sit on Liberal and Radical 
benches to insist that his Irish brother shall bear this 
burden wholly ; and if any of them are thinking of 
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making the path of the Government harder by adopt- 
ing such a course, they would do well to pause and 
reflect upon the proprieties. For two years past 
England, Wales, and Scotland have, with the aid of 
Irish votes been reaping such a harvest of Radical 
legislation and Radical administration as has never 
been equalled within a similar period. Within 
that period Ireland has obtained no actual legis- 
lation at all; and the administration of Dublin 
Castle has only been changed in so far as the 
patient bearing of her people, while living upon 
hope, has suspended its embarrassments. Only 
last Tuesday the Royal assent was given to a fresh 
batch of fifty-one public and private measures, and 
not one of these was Irish. On the other hand, 
the Irish taxpayer has had an impost laid on him 
in the whiskey-tax which Anti-Parnellites, as well as 
Parnellites, declare to be more than his share, but 
which the former have consented to, for the time 
being, out of loyalty to a Home Rule Government. 
This loyalty of the Lrish members, steadfast and un- 
remitting, is the theme of every Liberal’s praise; 
and it should be every Liberal’s duty to see, not so 
much that it does not go unrewarded, as that it is 
not abused. It would be a bad mistake, both in 
expediency and morals, to let any remissness grow 
because the larger body of the Irish representatives 
are restricted in their freedom of criticism by the 
circumstances of their peculiar position, and are 
limited to an extreme form of pressure, which it is 
known they naturally shrink from exercising. No 
such mistake, however, is likely to be made, and 
should Mr. Morley deem it necessary to call upon 
the British taxpayer for some support in this 
emergency, we are confident the representatives of 
a democracy which owes so much to Irish assistance 
will be staunchly and heartily at his back. 

The Bill now provides £100,000 from the Irish 
Church Surplus to cover all expenses of reinstating— 
or otherwise getting rid of the difficulty surrounding 
the position of—3,751 evicted tenants. A slight 
calculation will convince anyone possessing practical 
information on the questions involved that this sum 
falls short of the requirements of the case. The 
Commission itself, if it is to be effective, is bound 
to be a rather expensive piece of machinery; 
but, that consideration apart, it does not seem pos- 
sible with such a sum to make smooth the thorny 
jungle represented by between three and four 
thousand dispossessed and insolvent tenants, 
most of whom have more or less of a claim in 
equity upon the consideration of the Legislature, all 
of whom have landlords who have more or less of a 
claim for arrears of rent, and many of whose hold- 
ings are in possession of “ planters,” bogus or bond 
fide, who have been able, owing to the accidents of 
an agrarian struggle, to acquire the tenant-right of 
the old tenant without paying him for it, but who, 
nevertheless, will consider that they have more or 
less of a claim for compensation if they are asked to 
move. That compensation the Bill contemplates 
giving, and it also contemplates the payment of 
arrears. True, as it stands, it expects the tenant to 
pay half the planter’s compensation and half the 
arrears; but that is an expectation which, in most in- 
stances, it will not be wise torely upon. We fear these 
evicted tenants, after their years by the roadside, and 
after that failure of funds for their support which 
was one of the consequences of the split undertaken 
by the Irish party sooner than rupture the Liberal 


alliance, must be looked on as in the main insolvent | 


men, and the Bill can only succeed by treating them 
as such, They must be treated so in more ways 
than one. They cannot be put back upon the land 
naked—without stock, seeds, or implements. They 
must be helped—if this Bill is to face the problem 








at all—to start their farms anew. If there were a 
proper system of rural banking in Ireland, this is a 
consideration which the Bill might possibly manage 
to ignore; but there is as yet no such system. 
Then there is the question of demolished or dis- 
mantled dwelling-houses and farm-buildings — the 
results of the battering-rams and petroleum cans of 
a recent régime. We mention these items—which 
do not exhaust the list—to illustrate the nature of 
the expenses for which we think the sum provided 
by the Bill is insufficient. Now there happens to be 
a fund in existence, a fund of several millions, avail- 
able for the purposes of Irish land; and it seems 
to us that much of Mr. Morley’s difficulty about 
money would disappear if he would tap this 
fund for the purposes of his Bill. We allude 
to the fund placed at the command of the 
Land Purchase Commissioners in Ireland by Mr. 
Balfour’s Purchase Act. Let the Evicted Tenants’ 
Bill be so amended as to enact that in all cases 
of compulsory reinstatement the reinstatement 
may be effected by means of compulsory purchase ; 
and that in these cases, as well as in all voluntary 
settlements by purchase, the fiat of the Evicted 
Tenants’ Commissioners shall be honoured as an 
absolute order upon their funds by the Land Pur- 
chase Commissioners. Mr. Balfour contemplated 
purchase as an agency of reinstatement in his 
half-hearted 13th Clause; and there is no reason 
why, under the conditions we suggest, it should not be 
used in every case the Commissioners deem valid. This 
arrangement would, for one thing, largely simplify the 
question of the arrears, for the tenants’ proportion 
of the arrears might be spread over the purchase 
instalments ; and it would leave a very considerable 
share of the £100,000 free for the other expenses to 
which we have referred. Enough might be left to meet 
even the necessity of setting the farms going again; 
but, if more were needed, the British taxpayer might 
be asked to provide a supplemental sum. This 
might be advanced, at the discretion of the Com- 
missioners, either in the form of a grant, or of a loan 
which might be paid back according to the system 
of the seed rate. With some such amendments as 
these, the Evicted Tenants’ Bill will be fit for its 
work ; without them, we doubt if it is. 








M. CASIMIR-PERIER’S EXPERIMENT. 





HE most significant sentence in M. Casimir- 

Périer’s first Message to the Chambers was that 
in which he spoke of his determination to use the 
powers which the Constitution vests in the office of 
President. “As long as they are entrusted to 
me,”’ he said, “respectful of the nation’s will, and 
penetrated with the knowledge of my responsibility, 
I shall have the duty of not allowing the rights 
which the Constitution confers upon me to be dis- 
regarded or to become obsolete.”” The significance 
of this statement is enhanced by another which M. 
Casimir-Périer also takes the precaution of making, 
namely, that he intends not to seek re-election at 
the end of his seven years; and it is enhanced 
still more by the tone of manifestly sincere and 
solemn humility by which this virile address is per- 
vaded. ‘ May the recollection of this hero of duty 
inspire me and guide me! The weight of responsi- 
bility is too great for me to presume to speak of my 
gratitude. I love my country too ardently to be 
happy on the day I become its leader. May it be 


| granted to me to find in my mind and heart the 


} 2? 


strength necessary to serve France worthily ! 
These are not the words of a man of shallow or 
self-seeking ambition, of a trimmer, or of a coward, 
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They are those of a man who feels he has a great 
and even terrible mission, who is conscious of all 
its difficulties, but who, borne up by a strenuous and 
scrupulous sense of duty, is resolved to brave the 
task and, according to his conscience, to make 
his will prevail. The Socialists, who marked the 
reading of the message by a scene of indecent 
clamour, were seemingly not far out in declaring 
that in M. Casimir-Périer they have to deal with 
a “fighting President,” or perhaps even in declaring 
that an era of personal government has returned. 
He certainly does not mean to be a President 


Jfainéant. In his very first act of breaking through 


the trammels of the Protocol, and marching bare- 
headed and alone at the funeral of his predecessor 
through the streets of Paris, the symbol of authority 
and civil order, defiant, yet without bravado, of the 
forces which menace society, M. Casimir-Périer gave 
indications of a character from which something not 
quite commonplace may yet be expected. Unless 
many of the signs are at fault, France has now at 
the head of the State the “Man” for whom she has 
so long been sighing. 

This does not mean that the Republic is going to 
be put in danger by a dictator. Quite the contrary 
—it means, if the effort succeeds, that the Republic 
is going to be saved by an honest man. The Re- 
public has been in danger—the worst that can threaten 
it, that of rotting from within: a danger which is 
by no means yet over, and from which it has been 
protected so far only by the character, passive but 
noble, of another honest man. It is possible 
that passive honesty in the Presidential office will 
no longer be enough. M. Carnot has fulfilled his 
mission in leaving to his successors a tradition of 
duty, which will undoubtedly be the most precious 
of all their traditions, as a guarantee for the Re- 
— But M. Carnot’s passivity—which is not to 

eulogised as ** correctness,’’ for he would have been 
quite as “correct” and within his constitutional 
rights, as we pointed out at the time, when the 
country was hungering for guidance amid the dis- 
gusts of Panamism, had he dissolved the Chamber 
and dispelled the perplexed apathy of the provincial 
voters by a clear and resonant appeal to the national 
conscience—his passivity resulted in the fact that last 
year practically the same Chamber, Panamists and 
all, was returned as before had disgraced the country. 
It is not by that Chamber, but in spite of it, that the 
Republic has inspired in France and in the nations 
of Europe the confidence which it enjoys—a confi- 
dence which has just been demonstrated in so superb 
a fashion over the bier of, so to speak, a martyr 
of the Republic, by whose blood it has acquired 
a new title. View the fact as we may, fact it is that 
the respect and trust of France and Europe during 
recent years have been won by the Republic as it has 
been embodied, not in its Chamber or ministries, but 
in its elected Head. More and more will depend on 
the President in the immediate future, when the 
Republic will have to come to closer quarters with 
those two chief foes which may be roughly labelled 
Panamism and Anarchism—for these, rather than 
Capitalism and Socialism, represent the forces by 
which Society in France is assailed. 

If M. Casimir-Périer fulfils the promise of his 
messagé, we are about to witness one of the most 
interesting experiments in Constitutional history. We 
would do well in observing this matter not to judge the 
office of French President as if it resembled that 
of the English monarch, nor the French Chamber 
with its ministries as if it resembled our Parliament, 
with its balance of fixed parties and its alternate 
sets of governing men ready to assume power as 
it shifts from one side to the other of the House, 
nor to regard the French temperament as if it were 





the same thing as the English temperament. The 
feeling of the French for what is called picturesque 
politics—in other words, for the rule of a strong and 
trusted man—is not, having regard to the national 
temperament and the national history, to be 
accounted to them as wholly a weakness. It is, as 
M. de Vogiié—a writer and political colleague by 
whose ideas we should not be surprised to hear that 
M. Casimir-Peérier, like most thoughtful Frenchmen 
to-day, is somewhat influenced—says, an instinct 
of race of which they need not be ashamed, since it 
is the instinct of good sense in a people who join a 
horror of revolution to a strong desire for national 
and social protection, and who are by nature prone 
to feel most confidence in that protection when it is 
incarnated in a personality. Why should the strong 
man in France’s chief position necessarily prove a 
source of weakness to the constitution? Why, 
on the contrary, should not the constitution be 
strengthened—as the British constitution by its 
Chathams, its Peels, its Gladstones, is strengthened 
—by a series of illustrious men who from time to 
time might be called on to guide its destinies? A 
great, proud, and imaginative nation will not enjoy for 
an indefinite period the rule of mediocrities, especially 
if that rule is found to lend itself to such phenomena 
as Panamism; and so long as the Republic offers scope 
only to the mediocre, it is fully exposed to the true 
opportunity of Ceesarism—the yearning which besets 
the nation, in times of great need, for somebody 
who is more than a mediocrity, who must be 
looked for outside the Republic, and who brings 
with him all the dangerous attractions of an 
unknown quantity. What the Republic needs most 
at the present stage is to have the old idea dis- 
pelled that it cannot bear the influence of a strong 
man without breaking under it, and to have it 
demonstrated that a President may be strong and 
yet be constitutional. If M. Casimir-Périer be 
as great a statesman as we believe him to 
be an honest one, he will find scope enough for 
his faculties without going outside the consti- 
tution as it now exists. The constitution of the 
present Republic is not that of 1848, which con- 
sisted of a single Chamber and a President, elected 
separately by plébiscite. The President is now 
elected by the Parliament itself, and numerous 
provisions are designed to bind him with the 
Chambers, and to ensure that he and they shall 
reciprocally influence each other. He is not in- 
tended by the constitution to be a mere figure- 
head, to play the purely ceremonial part to which 
the monarchy is now limited with us. Here are 
some of his powers. He can dispose of the 
armed forces; nominate to the civil employments ; 
he can conclude treaties, and no despatch can be 
addressed to foreign powers without his approval ; 
he can compel the Chambers to deliberate anew on 
any measure to which he objects, and can address 
them a reasoned message, which must be made a 
public document, explaining his objections; he can 
adjourn the sitting of Parliament for a month twice 
within the same session; with the consent of the 
Senate he can dissolve the Chamber; there is nothing 
to prevent him endeavouring to influence public 
opinion by addressing direct messages to the country; 
above all, there is absolutely no limit to his choice 
of Ministers. With the exception of the power to 
select Ministers, and to influence foreign policy, 
these are powers which it was undoubtedly the 
tendency of the late President to allow to grow 
‘“‘ disregarded and obsolete,” and which M. Casimir- 
Périer has evidently some notion of exercising. Let 
us imagine an extreme case of what he might do. 
Suppose the Chamber became unmanageable, its 
Socialist and Radical elements determined to play into 
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the hands of Anarchism, and its Bourbon Right 
as reckless and incapable as ever. M. Casimir-Périer 
might form a Ministry chosen indiscriminately from 
the Senate, the Chamber, and from outside—a 
Ministry pledged to his policy of the “ new spirit,” 
of unity and conciliation between all French- 
men, of liberal reform and firm Republican govern- 
ment. On that Ministry being defeated, he 
might dissolve the Chamber and call upon the 
country to elect a body of deputies pledged to 
support the policy he had laid down. We believe the 
country, aroused and delighted, would send him an 
overwhelming majority. If it did not, it would be 
a severe rebuke, and he could but submit to the 
people’s will or resign, as an English Prime Minister 
vould do. 

M. Casimir-Périer is a sincere Republican and a 
good Liberal. The great social struggle with which 
his term of office is threatened can hardly be doubtful 
in a country where capital is represented, not so 
much by men of his class as by the millions of 
rentiers of the democracy, where more than one 
man out of every four is a landed proprietor, 
and where the estates of three-fourths of the 
landed proprietors are less than five acres 
apiece. France seems ripe for his “new spirit,” 
which has received an unexpected impetus from 
the circumstances of the President’s death-bed and 
of his funeral under the auspices of the Church. 
If in his Liberal and Republican faith M. Casimir- 
Périer moves cautiously, yet with boldness, he may 
become one of the most powerful rulers France has 
seen, and yet may leave the Republic stronger than 
he found it. There should be no temptation for such 
a man to be its Monk or its Bonaparte when he 
may be its Washington. 








THE NEW MEDI®VALISM. 
ae 

AS we write almost every city in the Western 
P . and Central States of America, and most of 
those on the Eastern seaboard to boot, are threatened 
with famine and pestilence, to be followed, if 
not accompanied, by a squalid and murderous 
form of private warfare. ‘The railway lines, the 
only highways through a great part of the American 
Union, are blocked or cut; supplies are stopped ; 
meat is either pasturing unkilled along the 
sides of the railroad tracks, or returning to 
life in a lower and gruesome form in what 
were once refrigerator cars; fruit is similarly 
rotting in transit; ice, that primary necessity of 
life in America at this season, is now scarcely 
obtainable; coal, already short through the recent 
strike, is running still shorter, and the industry of 
the country is threatened with temporary paralysis. 
The bulk of the Federal army, meanwhile, is at work, 
as well as much of the State Militia, protecting 
lawful and necessary traffic from organised violence ; 
and all because the Pullman Car Company, hitherto 
in the enjoyment of a reputation for philanthropy, 
has quarrelled with a section of its workmen, and the 
railroad employees throughout a large portion of the 
Continent have hastened to take the workmen’s side. 
They began by “ boycotting”’ the lines which use Pull- 
man cars—some lines, we believe, such as the New 
York Central, preferring rival types of the railway 
palace. They went on to boycott the lines which do 
not use Pullman cars, but handle traffic coming from 
lines which do—a description which must apply more 
or less to every railroad in the United States. At 
any rate, through California, and parts of the older 
West, and round Chicago, the railway centre par 
excellence of America, the strike is general. It is 





spreading, too, in Pennsylvania, and memories of 
the great Pittsburg strike riots remind us what we 
may expect. 

However, it has happened in America,as in France, 
that the political philosophy of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, as embodied in the Federal Constitution, has 
come to the rescue. The new medivalism of 
modern labour organises society into compact 
and stable classes, and intends—for the present, at 
any rate—that those classes shall fight out their 
disputes among themselves, paralysing industrial life 
meanwhile to serve their ends. But a union of rail- 
way-workers to stop traffic is a conspiracy in 
restraint of trade, and as such is contrary to the 
Constitution of the United States. A conspiracy 
to prevent the moving of mail trains interferes 
with the work of the Federal Post Office; an 
organised resistance to the crossing by a train of 
the boundary of a State calls for the intervention 
of the Federal Government, backed by Federal 
troops. The strikers made light, perhaps with 


justice, of the State Governments and Courts. They 


have not yet felt the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment. American freedom permits a great deal of 
combination; it is beginning at last to restrict the 
liberty of the several combinations in the interest of 
the individuals who make up society at large. There 
is a German theory of political philosophy to the 
effect that society naturally organises into classes, 
each of which seeks only its own interest. Then the 
State arises to keep the peace, and as representative 
of the interests of the whole. The theory is based 
on the political history of the later Middle Ages. It 
is being curiously and exactly verified in America 
to-day. 

In England, during a great strike, even when it 
causes the utmost general inconvenience and loss, 
the strikers usually deserve, and always secure, 
a vast deai of public sympathy. In America the 
tradition, fostered by none more sedulously than 
the workers themselves, is that the Labour interest, 
like every other, can quite look after itself. The 
consequence is that the general public regards a 
strike with exactly the same amount of sympathy as 
it regards the proceedings of a Sugar Trust or a 
powerful railway company. A Labour movement is 
the work of a collection of free and equal citizens, an 
“interest” trying to get the maximum of advantage 
for themselves, and entitled to fight it out with 
opposing interests. Even should they oppose re- 
volvers or dynamite to the Pinkerton detectives 
and repeating-rifles of the capitalist, not much 
heed will be paid, provided they do not inter- 
fere seriously with the public at large. We have 
heard of a wealthy and sentimental New York lady 
financing, or preparing to finance, an Indian rising. 
We do not think any wealthy sympathiser with the 
cause of Labour, unless he be perchance also a bear 
of railway shares, will be found financing Mr. Eugene 
Debs. The Federal authorities are determined to 
put the law in motion, and to secure respect for the 
authority of the Federal Courts. And we cannot 
seriously suppose that—in spite of the action taken 
by a single Senator—they will have any difficulty in 
doing so. Ample labour is at hand to replace the 
strikers if it can receive protection; and of that we 
imagine, in the present state of the public mind, there 
can be very little doubt. 

Still, the whole matter is a significant illustration 
of the change—already noted some weeks ago by an 
independent correspondent in these columns—in the 
economic conditions of the freest and richest country 
of the globe. America has long boasted herself— 
especially at this season—clear of “feudal in- 
stitutions,” and free from the troubles of the effete 
monarchies of Europe. Yet her fertile soil, her 
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developed industries, her free government, have 
not saved her from the recrudescence of private 
warfare of more than medieval savagery—as Mr. 
Stead shows fully in this month’s Contemporary— 
and from an economic crisis hardly paralleled for 
duration and absolute magnitude in the history of 
the world. English shareholders in American rail- 
ways have often seen, during the last few 
months, paragraphs in City articles noting a heavy 
decrease of gross receipts on such and such a great 
American railway, combined with a much more than 
proportionate diminution of working expenses, which 
was commented on as “very satisfactory.” Yet 
think fora moment of the dismissals indicated by 
the figures and the misery thereby entailed! 
We cannot sympathise with the action of the 
strikers: but we can understand, nevertheless, 
that there is a good deal of suffering behind 
the outbreak, on this apparently trivial occa- 
sion, of one of the fiercest of industrial wars. The 
Populist movement of over-mortgaged farmers, the 
Coxeyite movement of discharged labourers and 
artisans, are not exactly logical, but they are ex- 
plicable. We do not agree with those—like our 
correspondent above referred to, and the Professor 
of Political Economy in a Western University, 
whose work was reviewed in these columns last 
week—who maintain that America is permanently 
under a monopolist dominion which only legis- 
lative action can restrict. We believe that the 
phase is only temporary—an incident of the sudden 
opening-up of a new country followed by over-invest- 
ment and recoil. None the less, the present struggle 
has warnings for us in older countries, and not 
least for those modern restorers of the Middle Ages 
who wish to organise Labour into permanent castes, 
regimented for immediate use in any industrial 
dispute. Scotland at this moment is in the 
early stages of a movement which repeats on a 
smaller scale the great coal strike of last year, 
and may hereafter spread to England as well. 
The miners last year gained much public sympathy, 
though they gave little information which enabled 
a decision to be formed, one way or the othér, on 
the merits of their case. If Labour in the United 
Kingdom withdraws its own affairs, as in America, 
from the general public—if it stands apart, manages 
its own disputes, and presents itself to the world, as 
some of its recent historians present it, as organised 
merely for warfare—there will be no ground for 
surprise if the public regard it as a possible disturber 
of the peace, and demand a strong central authority 
to keep in check conflicting class interests. Such 
an authority will bring down the Trusts, the 
Monopolists, and the Unions, precisely as medi- 
eval monarchy brought down the baronage, the 
towns, and the guilds. 





SUNDAY OBSERVANCE. 

HE case which was decided in the Court of Mr. 
Justice Mathew last week, wherein a person 
named Reid sued certain gentlemen at Leeds for 
penalties for having taken part in a certain enter- 
tainment at that town on a recent Sunday evening, 
demands serious consideration. Mr. Reid acted, we 
are told, not as a common informer, but on behalf 
of the Lord’s Day Observance Society, and he pro- 
ceeded against the defendants as the agents and 
representatives of the Leeds Sunday Lecture Society. 
He got his verdict, for the 21 Geo. IIL, ¢. 49, is still 
unrepealed, and under that ridiculous enactment any- 
body who entertains or amuses anybody else in apublic 
place on a Sunday is liable to heavy penalties, We 





suppose itis not necessary to waste timein discussing 
the virtues of this particular Act of Parliament. It is 
an Act which was doubtless intended by its authors to 
serve the cause of religion, and to prevent the dese- 
cration of Sunday. But, as a matter of fact, it has 
failed entirely in both these objects. Religion is 
manifestly brought into open contempt by such 
proceedings as those which were instituted by this 
Mr. Reid last week. Fortunately the great body of 
religious men not only have no sympathy with these 
attempts to enforce dogmatic precepts by penal 
regulations, but repudiate them entirely. As for 
preventing the desecration of the Sabbath, we need 
hardly say that the Act of George III. has been the 
most flagrant of failures. The people of Leeds may get 
drunk of a Sunday, if they please, to the last man or 
woman amongst them, and the Act will not prevent 
it. There is hardly any form of vice in which they 
may not safely indulge on that day, the Act notwith- 
standing. The one thing which this law prevents 
them from duing is attending a lecture at which they 
are “entertained ” as well as instructed, and this is 
the notable triumph which the gentry composing the 
Lord’s Day Observance Society have gained by their 
proceedings before Mr. Justice Mathew. That an 
Act so absurd and iniquitous should long since have 
been repealed must be obvious to everybody. Every 
sensible man admits it to be obsolete as well as 
unjust, and every truly religious man must desire 
that the possibility of using it in the way in which 
it was used last week, for the purpose of punishing a 
number of public-spirited and philanthropic gentle- 
men, should be for ever extinguished. We trust that 
the repeal of the Act will be carried in the present 
Parliament, and we cannot but believe that every 
friend of religion in either House will be eager to 
join in removing it from the Statute Book. 

Into the general question of Sunday observance 
we do not think it necessary to enter. There are 
still, in remote parts of the country, some good people 
who really believe that a sin is committed by the 
man who dares to take a walk for his own pleasure 
on a Sunday, or who ventures to open apy volume 
but the Bible or the Shorter Catechism on that sacred 
day. But though such persons were numerous 
enough fifty years ago, they are happily the merest 
fraction of the population now. The overwhelming 
majority of Christians recognise the fact that the 
old form of “keeping holy”? the Sabbath day was 
not necessarily the best form, and that the cause 
of religion may be served by the observance of 
ordinances infinitely less rigorous than those on 
which our Puritan ancestors insisted. That Sunday 
ought to be a day of rest and refreshment, spiritual, 
intellectual, and physical, is, we believe, now the 
universal opinion, not only of religious people, but of 
all classes. That our English Sunday, with its 
freedom from public ceremonials, noisy entertain- 
ments, and business-labours, is, upon the whole, of 
inestimable value, sensible men of every creed admit. 
Nobody wishes to see the exchange and the mart, 
the manufactory and the race-course, thrown open 
on a Sunday as on a week-day. Above all, no wise 
man would wish the working people of this country 
—and we include members of Parliament and mer- 
chant-princes among them—to be deprived of their 
weekly holiday. But whilst there is no disposition 
to alter the general character of our Sunday observ- 
ance there is a feeling—that is not only strong and 
widely spread, but entirely rational—in favour of 
modifying to some extent our mode of employing 
that day. The Sunday Society which was the real 
victim of last week’s prosecution is doing something 
to bring about such a modification. Unlike the 
Lord’s Day Observance Society, which insists upon 
keeping the public-house as the only place of 
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entertainment open on Sunday, the Sunday 
Society would open our museums and _ picture- 
galleries on that day. Nor is it possible to see 
what sound objection can be urged to such a 
course. True, there are some who object to the 
opening of our museums because it will involve 
labour on the part of the attendants. They forget 
that precisely the same objection can be urged to 
the opening of churches, chapels, and cathedrals. 


The Sunday Society further aids in that Sunday 
lecture movement immediate cause 
of the Leeds } There are those who 
object to this on the ground that none but religious 
questions should be discussed on Sunday, and that 
the only place of public entertainment which 
ought to be opened on that day is a place of 
worship. The answer to this objection is that a 
large proportion of the population do not attend 
public worship at all, that a still larger proportion 
only attend once a day, and that no entertainment 
but the public-house, no instruction but that which 
is afforded by tap-room conversation, is at present 
provided for these absentees. The conscience of 
the religious public will, we trust, be touched by 
the discreditable proceedings in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench last week. The attempt to treat as criminals 
men who are engaged in serving a great community 
to the best of their ability, and without any thought 
of personal reward, must be revolting to every 
honest and fair-minded man. Now that public 
attention has been called by these proceedings to 
the present state of the law regarding Sunday 
observance, there ought to be no delay in securing 
the alteration of that law. But we are not without 
the hope that this prosecution may have the further 
effect of leading the religious public to reconsider 
the question of Sunday observance, and to get rid of 
some of the prejudices which still linger in its mind 
upon the subject. 
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FINANCE. 

VHE City was disturbed on Monday morning by 
the telegram from New Zealand announcing 
that on Saturday afternoon the Colonial Government 
had rushed through the Colonial Parliament a Bill 
for the issue of Preference shares by the Bank of New 
Zealand of the amount of two millions sterling. The 
shares are guaranteed by the Government, which 
pledges itself for their repayment in ten years, and 
guarantees a minimum interest of 4 percent. Those 
connected with the bank in London say that there 
Was no occasion for such haste, that the bank 
is perfectly solvent, and that they themselves 
have been as much surprised as anyone else by 
the precipitate action of the Government. Still, 
the general public fears that something must have 
come to the knowledge of the Government to induce 
it to act in so hurried a way. New Zealand escaped 
the panic of last year, although the Bank of New 
Zealand has branches in Australia as well as in the 
colony of New Zealand. It is feared that the 
announcement that the bank is in difficulties will 
aggravate the position of the Australian banks, 
and therefore may bring on fresh troubles. It is 
certain that the depression all over Australasia 
is very great, that prices are ruinously low, 
and that depositors are still withdrawing their 
deposits where it is possible for them to do so, 
In the United States matters are anything but 
satisfactory. The Pullman boycott has created 
such a state of things that the Federal Govern- 
ment and several of the State Governments have 
had to interfere, and at one time there were 
strong fears that a collision between the troops 
and the strikers would take place. On the 
other hand, the Senate has passed the Tariff Bill; 





but the Bill is so much changed from the measure 
which passed the House of Representatives some 
months ago that a conference between the two 
Houses has been arranged. Whether anything will 
come of it remains to be seen. In the meantime the 
Senate Bill maintains duties so high that very little 
relief will be given to American trade, even if that 
measure is accepted by the House of Representatives. 
On the Continent there is almost as much distrust as 
at home. Everyone fears to engage in new enter- 
prises, money is accumulativg at all the banking 
centres, and prices are rather weaker than they 
were. Here at home discredit is undoubtedly 
deepening, not so much because of the condition of 
affairs at home as because of the unsatisfactory out- 
look in India, Australasia, and America. 

The India Council on Wednesday offered 40 lakhs 
of rupees in bills and telegraphic transfers, and sold 
the whole amount at a trifle under Is. 1d. per rupee. 
The decision to convert Rupee Paper has un- 
doubtedly weakened the position of the Council, for 
it is feared that many holders will not convert, and 
that therefore the Government will have to pay out 
large sums in redeeming Rupee Paper, and that thus 
the value of the rupee will be seriously reduced. 
Meantime the shipments of gold from Bombay, which 
had been on a large scale forsome weeks, have fallen off 
greatly ; and the exports of commodities are likewise 
very small,owing to the low prices in Europe. It seems 
doubtful therefore whether the Council will be able 
to sell its drafts at all freely for several months to 
come. The accumulation of loanable capital in 
the City continues. Everyone is afraid to engage 
in new enterprises; there is consequently very little 
demand for banking accommodation, and rates, 
therefore, are declining. As yet, very few of the 
joint stock banks have declared their dividends for 
the past half-year, but those that have done so are 
generally compelled to pay smaller dividends than 
they did twelve months ago; and the general im- 
pression is that the remainder have done worse even 
than those which were earliest in making their 
announcements. 








FRANCE AT NOTRE DAME, 





HE Anarchists had the chance of their lives in 
Notre Dame on Sunday. Had one of them 
forged a carte bleue and made his way into one of 
the stone galleries which run around the nave and 
choir, he had all France at his feet, and could have 
utterly disorganised whatever Department of State 
he chose to pick out for destruction. The stupendous 
space was marked out into parallelograms, each of 
which contained the brain-power of a mighty 
nation in some great section of its life—its legis- 
lators, its judges, its generals, its educationalists, its 
army and navy, its bar, pulpit, commerce: ruling 
machinery of every rank and function, from the 
newly-elected President to the man of authority 
in the furthermost commune in the Sahara sands. 
It makes one dizzy to think how horribly the 
civilisation of the most civilised country in the 
world might have been shattered at a blow, by some 
miscreant beneath the level of a New Cut burglar 
in heart and life. It was, perhaps, one of the 
happiest of the day's arrangements that a couple 
of hundred of the most dangerous of the Propa- 
gandists-by-Deed should have been quietly taken 
out of their beds to the police lock-up during the 
night. The police precautions, however, seemed 
an infinitely paltry matter to one who surveyed 
the august scene before the high altar of Notre 
Dame. The impression that effaced all others was 
that of the majesty, the stability, the overwhelming 
moral force of the society which the Céshrios hope to 
frighten out of its existence with the thrust of a 
knife or the noise of a bomb. I dare say you have 
wearied your eyes with the roomful of childish 
battle pictures at Versailles dedicated to All the 
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Glories of France. It is all very fine until you come 
to think how easy it would be to collect a rival 
roomful, in which the French would figure as the 
pursued rather than the pursuers,and howlittle either 
victors or vanquished had to show for their dripping 
swords and fine feathers, except weeping women and 
hungry children. If we must have pictures of 
national greatness to make patriots’ blood tingle, 
give me “ All the Glories of France” as they were to 
be seen painted and framed last Sunday within the 
stone colonnades of the days of Dagobert. I have 
never seen anything in the least approaching it for 
completeness and sublimity. All that could make a 
nation of thirty-eight millions awe-inspiring was 
there visibly set forth: in one compartment, the 
Senate and Chamber; in the next, the red robes 
of the judges of the High Courts; in another 
mass of blue-and-gold and red, the Generals 
of the Army Corps, the men who dispose of 
millions of rifles,and among whom may be sitting 
the Napoleon or the Bazaine upon whom the 
existence of France will depend in an awful hour 
tocome. Further away, the admirals and sea-dogs, 
the Immortals of France, in their palm-leaf em- 
broidery of bright green, the scientists of the 
Institute, the professors of the Sorbonne and the 
College de France, in their variegated hoods and sou- 
tanes of violet and even orange silk, the battalions 
of world-famous doctors, advocates, and mighty 
men of the Tribunals of Commerce—the fine flower 
of every order and estate of the realm, except, per- 
haps, the little dukes and marquises, who pine their 
orchid-like lives away in the musty conservatories 
of the Faubourg St. Germain; and one of the won- 
ders of Sunday's muster in Paris is that nobody 
missed these. Nor was it the mere glitter of uniforms 
that was impressive; the uniform of nine-tenths of 
those present was a swallow-tail black coat and 
white necktie, and one was more attracted by 
those who wore it than by all the gold lace and 
dazzle of the Diplomatic body. President Casimir- 
Périer is a thick-set, strong-jawed, vigorous look- 
ing young man—the picture of prosaic Re- 
publicanism and determined common-sense; and 
yet there was something more inspiring about 
that simple citizen, bowing his head before the 
coffin of his murdered predecessor, like a soldier 
quietly stepping into a dead comrade’s place, than 
one could imagine in association with any king—Louis 
or even King Henry of Navarre—who ever glittered 
at the head of the chivalry of France in the same 
pew at Notre Dame. Not the least significant feature 
of the Deuil National of France is thatit should have 
culminated in Notre Dame, rather than in the noisy, 
hollow-hearted Panthéon. M. Casimir-Périer was, 
perhaps, only conducting himself like a gentleman in 
rising at the Gospel and bowing his head low during 
the Elevation ; and one must not attach too much 
importance to the fact that the senators, judges, and 
professors, as well as the soldiers, rose in a body 
during the solemn portions of the Mass, although 
they must have been sorely tempted by the flesh 
to retain their seats after their four miles’ tramp 
from the Elysée under a red-hot sun. All the 
same, it was clear that the magnates of France 
stood before the altar of Notre Dame last Sunday 
in a wholly different mood from that in which, 
ten or twelve years ago, religious orders were 
hunted down as remorselessly as Anarchist clubs 
are to-day. If there has been a Catholic rally- 
ing to the Republic, there has been a no less 
decided Republican rallying to Notre Dame 
— not for purposes of political reaction, but of 
ethical stock-taking. Events like the murder of 
M. Carnot leave rulers “ recollected,” if they cannot 
makethem devout. No other portion of Sunday’s cere- 
monial, mighty though it was—the assemblage of 
millions, the booming of great guns, the colossal 
black draperies and speechifying at the Panthéon— 
represented the deep solemnity of the occasion with 
the mystic charm of the scene in the Cathedral. The 
music was as glorious as Saint-Saéns and Thomas 





and Faure could make it; the very canopy over the 
coffin, with its four measureless black-and-silver 
curtains stretching from the roof to the four 
angles of the transepts, was in itself a monu- 
ment of national greatness before which one could 
imagine the enemies of society withering with 
a sense of their own insignificance; but there was 
something deeper than pageantry in the part played 
by the Cathedral in the national mourning. Those 
old walls which have looked immovably down upon 
dynasties of Bourbons and Bonapartes—walls off 
which the bullets of the Communists and the shells 
of the Prussians have scarcely taken a chip—symbol- 
ised influences which in the long run have more 
sway over the petulant soul of man than all the 
earthly arms of the legislators, judges, and scientists 
arrayed in the nave below, or all the thunder of the 
guns that were bellowing from the Esplanade of the 
Invalides. 

Even the Anarchist who was not daunted by the 
scene in the Cathedral might well have cowered 
under the eye of the commonalty in the streets. 
Considering that at least fifty thousand persons 
slept during the night on the benches and the tree- 
tops of the Tuileries gardens, the poorest of the poor 
must have been well represented among the couple of 
millions of people wedged against the police-barriers 
along the streets. It is probable that the man who 
uttered even a disrespectful cry at any spot along 
these miles of human beings would have been buffeted 
within an inch of his life. It is certain that he 
would have been torn limb from limb on the first 
gleam of a knife or a suspicious-looking skillet. One 
of the bitterest complaints against the Lyons police 
is that they should have fought so desperately to 
preserve Caserio for a scene of high heroics in the 
dock. 

The funeral procession passed through the heart 
of the Latin quarter as decorously as if Murger’s 
students were a choir of monks at their matins. 
All else was in majestic harmony. Who should ever 
have guessed that the palace which wears across 
its face a light crape veil, looped with the 
classic art of a piece of drapery thrown over a 
gigantic funeral urn, is the Hétel de Ville, where the 
Municipal Councillors are accustomed to bait the 
Prefect of the Seine? The army, of course, counted 
for much in the procession; and the French army, 
being the French people, of all sorts and sizes, does 
not impress the nursery-maids as splendidly as the 
rare but gorgeous creatures who are set up as in 
a glass case for the admiration of the British public 
at Whitehall. Sir John Falstaff had to put up with 
his Warts and Mouldys when the general public had to 
be pressed into the ranks. But the French soldiers 
to my unmilitary eye seem a braw, lusty, workmanlike 
set of fellows with their rifles, neither better nor 
worse than their fellow-citizens in mu/ti, with whom 
they chat, and from whom they receive tankards of 
lemonade whenever they are standing at ease. It 
is impossible to glance along their ranks without 
paying homage to the personal courage which even 
the worst of Frenchmen seldom lack. At the same 
time, the men in the ranks are sober citizens, not 
swashbucklers—men who will defend their country 
as a matter of hard necessity, but have not the least 
notion of shouting to be led to Berlin for the mere 
love of dancing feathers and tipsy fanfares. The 
one thing wanting to make them an impressive 
citizen army is to drop the frogs and tags and 
gewgaws of their uniforms altogether, and dress 
them in the neat kummerbunded workmen’s blouses 
which have always seemed to me to be the prettiest 
uniforms in France. The army in which the dead 
President’s son was only the other day serving as 
full private is the greatest experiment made yet in the 
Collectivist, if not downright Communist, direction. 
Is it impossible that the nation banded together 
to kill may remain to share the blessings of life, 
as joyously as they share the contents of their soup- 
kettles? As for the civilian crowd (if there be a 
civilian left in France), they were simply an army 
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out of uniform. They were courteous, sober, even 
solemn, while the silver funereal car, with its train of 
ten waggons of roses and orchids, was going past; 
when it was all done, they pic-nicked pleasantly, but 
not in the least obstreperously, along the walls of the 
Luxembourg Gardens; and so little were they ex- 
cited by all the multicoloured sherbets, syrups, 
and groseilles au vin which form the Parisian’s holi- 
day tipple that presently, when the Artillery came 
thundering down the block-paved street (furious 
driving appears to be the special privilege of the 
Artillery everywhere), the swarming multitudes 
saved themselves from the horses’ hoofs as neatly as 
if they were a battalion stepping three paces to the 
rear. 

A hundred times during the day I found myself 
reflecting that if the neurasthenic tendency of the 
end of the century is a great symptom, the power 
and solidity of France—its reserves of industry and 
sobriety, and patriotic and domestic devotion—are 
greater still. The society is pretty safe that has ten 
thousand Carnots for its one Casé¢rio. 

WILLIAM O'BRIEN. 


THIS MORNING’S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


gp inhere mah June 30. The friends of the In- 
K.) dependent Labour Party are still full of the 
refusal of the Attercliffe Liberals to give their 
support to the candidate who ostentatiously refused 
to stand as a Liberal, and who, if elected, would have 
withheld his allegiance from the Liberal party. 
They have pressed that curious body the “ National 
Liberal Reform Union” into their service, and two 
of the members of the Union (I should like to know 
how many members it has, all told), Mr. Philip Stan- 
hope and Mr. W. S. Allen, have gone to Sheffield for 
the purpose of explaining their views to the electors. 
What claim Mr. Stanhope and Mr. Allen have to 
represent anybody but themselves one does not 
know; and upon what possible ground Liberal 
associations can be expected to surrender them- 
selves into the hands of anti-Liberal candidates it is 
difficult to understand. The Liberal associations, 
so far as my own knowledge of them goes, are 
always ready to consider the claims of Labour 
candidates, provided those candidates represent 
not merely the interests of Labour but those of 
Liberalism. But it is a little too much to ask those 
who have to bear the whole burden of work and 
expense in the constituencies to submit themselves 
to the pleasure of men who flout the Liberal party, 
and proclaim their determination to assume an 
attitude of unswerving “independence” towards it 
if they should be returned to Parliament. This is 
really to ask the Liberal party to stultify itself, and 
to destroy an organisation which is the fruit of 
years of arduous labour, in order to advance the 
influence of a small and selfish class, who insist upon 
putting the interests of their own order before those 
of the community as a whole. Fortunately, whether 
there is an anti-Liberal Labour candidate or not in 
the Attercliffe division, the Liberals of that con- 
stituency are not likely to allow themselves to be 
bullied by a self-sufficient clique of London wire- 
pullers.—A strange story is being circulated just 
now by way of explaining the delay in filling up the 
vacant judicial office. It is to the effect that Lord 
Herschell desires the Lord Chief Justiceship for him- 
self! One can hardly believe in the truth of this 
rumour, but it is so widely spread that it is worth 
mentioning. The public disappointment would be 
wide and deep if anybody but Lord Russell of 
Killowen were to succeed Lord Coleridge. 

Sunday, July 1. A lovely Sunday morning, and 
one’s thoughts naturally turn to what is happening 
under the white glare in the streets and squares of 
Paris. A public funeral in the French capital is 





always a wonderful spectacle. Perhaps it is rather 
too much of the mere spectacle to be as impressive 
as the last solemn act of honour to the dead ought 
to be. It happened that I was an eye-witness of 
Gambetta’s two funerals—the State pageant in Paris, 
when his body was borne through the streets to a 
temporary tomb in Pére la Chaise, and the actual 
burial a week later at Nice. The spectacle in Paris 
was gorgeous and magnificent, with its columns of 
troops, its endless deputations from the provinces, 
and its wondrous display of flowers, which filled the 
whole air, although it was in January, with the 
perfume of roses and violets. But, somehow or 
other, it seemed that amid it all the most insignificant 
part of the procession was the bier. The people who 
murmured their admiration as the gigantic floral 
wreaths and crowns were borne before them allowed 
the coffin itself to pass almost unnoticed. It was 
very different a week later in Nice, when, though 
the spectacle was infinitely less magnificent, it was a 
thousand-fold more touching, and one’s eyes grew 
dim as they followed the white-haired old tradesman 
who walked behind the coffin that held for him not 
so much the hope of France as his only son. As 
Carnot is to be buried in the Panthéon, there will be 
no second funeral for him, which one almost regrets. 
Privately I hear of the very good impression that 
has been made in Paris by the English demonstrations 
of sympathy, and there can be no doubt that the 
touching letter of the Queen—just such a letter as 
she writes to her own personal friends when they 
are bereaved—will have an excellent effect. 

Monday, July 2. Lord Russell’s appointment as 
Lord Chief Justice is announced this morning; but 
I am told that there will be no changes in the judicial 
offices in the House of Commons before the Long 
Vacation. Canon Ainger’s appointment as Master of 
the Temple will give great satisfaction to a very 
wide circle. Everything comes to the man who 
knows how to wait. It seems a long time since the 
young Templars of 1869 were demanding that the 
vacant Mastership should be conferred upon Mr. 
Ainger. At that time the almost universal feeling 
in the Temple was in favour of Ainger’s appoint- 
ment. But Mr. Gladstone took his own course and 
appointed Dr. Vaughan instead. Now the appoint- 
ment comes to the man who was so generally 
designated for it a quarter of a century back. One 
may be allowed to hope that he will still have many 
years in which to enjoy an office for which he is so 
eminently qualified. Sir William Harcourt is to 
take a holiday at Malwood so soon as the Budget 
Bill has got through Committee. He needs it, for 
the wear and tear of his work of late have been very 
trying. Talking to one of his chief colleagues the 
other day I heard that the members of the Cabinet 
are just as ignorant as the outer world is of Sir 
William’s intentions with regard to the future. 
Sometimes he talks as though his immediate retire- 
ment were an accepted fact, and at others as though 
nothing were further from his mind than withdrawal 
from the scene. Probably his final decision has not 
yet been formed, and much will doubtless depend 
upon the manner in which the present session is 
brought to a close. 

Tuesday, July 3. At last! The Budget Bill 
finished its course in Committee last night, when 
the renewed debate on the spirit duty led to the 
carrying of the increased tax by the majority of 13. 
The Tory leaders and the Tory whips, the Liberal 
Unionists, including teetotal orators of the T. W. 
Russell type, were all brought up to the scratch by 
the publicans, who bitterly resented the negligence 
of last week. But their utmost efforts have done 
nothing to prevent the carrying of the Bill, and the 
Opposition can only derive a dubious comfort from 
the strength of its vote as the protector of the 
drink traffic last night. To-day Sir William Har- 
court is off to Malwood to recruit, and already people 
are speculating not only as to the possibility of his 
retirement from office, but as to his successor in the 
leadership of the House of Commons. The latter 
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speculations are rather premature: for as yet, at all 
events, there is no vacancy. What every Liberal 
can feel is that whether Mr. Campbell Bannerman or 
Mr. John Morley succeeded Sir William Harcourt, 
the choice would be a good one. But, for the 
moment, it will be more decent to assume 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer will come 
back with recruited strength from his brief visit 
to the New Forest, and that all thought of his 
retirment during the present Session will be set 
aside. On one point, however, it will be necessary 
that his colleagues should stand firm. He has been 
allowed his own way with the Budget, and the most 
extreme demands he has made on the Ministry and 
the party have been freely acceded to. Now that the 
great financial measure for which he is responsible 
in the eyes of the world has been made safe, it is time 
that the rest of the Cabinet asserted itself. The 
Registration Bill is gone beyond recall, so far as this 
Session is concerned. It has been offered up a 
sacrifice on the altar of the Budget. But the Irish 
Evicted Tenants Bill remains, and there ought to be 
no wavering on the part of any member of the 
Government in insisting that this measure at all 
events shall be carried before the prorogation. The 
Irish members will have the strongest reason to 
complain if the Irish Secretary does not insist upon 
the fulfilment of the pledges which Ministers have 
so repeatedly given upon this subject. 

Wednesday, July 4. Lethargy prevails in the 
political world. Holiday-making is the order of the 
day, even at St. Stephen's. The chief subject of 
conversation is the mischievous attempt of certain 
disaffected Radicals, under the pretence of advanc- 
ing the cause of Labour representation, to bring 
about the defeat of the Liberal candidate at Sheffield. 
At this moment, appearances indicate that they are 
not unlikely to succeed in their attempt. But, if 
they do, it will be at a heavy cost to themselves, for 
the time will manifestly have arrived when Liberals 
generally must be informed of the real motives of 
the small knot of political busybodies who have 
made themselves so prominent of late in the lobby 
and every other quarter, and whose last exploit is 
the invention of a theory which identifies every 
Liberal candidate who does not belong to their own 
little set with what they term “officialism.”. Of 
course they do not believe that the whips and the 
National Liberal Federation hold the constituencies 
of the country in the hollow of their hands, but 
they evidently think this fiction good enough for the 
consumption of the silly people whom they try to 
make their dupes. 

Thursday, July 5. The proposal to entertain Sir 
William Harcourt at dinner is certain to meet with 
wide support. Whatever differences of opinion may 
exist with regard to some of the characteristics of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, there are none as 
to the admirable manner in which he has led the 
House during the debates on the Budget Bill. One 
may hope, for Sir William’s own sake, that all 
sections of the Liberal party will be represented at 
the proposed dinner, and that he will not turn away 
from the proffered compliment. The secret history 
of the Liberal party during the last twenty years 
has yet to be written. Few persons will figure more 
conspicuously in it than Sir William Harcourt, and 
the general public will no doubt experience a con- 
siderable degree of surprise when the whole tale is 
told. This is not the time to enter into it, but there 
is no member of the Liberal party who does not value 
Sir William Harcourt’s great services to it, and how 
will not be glad to see those services recognised. 
Mr. Justin McCarthy, contrary to his modest wont, 
comes conspicuously before the public to-day in a 
double capacity. After weary months of negotia- 
tion, the question of the Paris Funds of the Irish 
party seems to be approaching a settlement, and the 
settlement is largely favourable to Mr. McCarthy 
and his followers. His speech last night is an im- 
portant utterance, and it is timely as well as 
important. Mr. McCarthy does no harm when he 





reminds both political parties of the strength of the 
position which he and the Irish Members hold, whilst 
he does distinct good by the resolute manner in 
which he faces the possible prolongation of the 
Session for the purpose of carrying the Evicted 
Tenants Bill. His reference to the Registration Bill 
is rather in the nature of a counsel of perfection, 
but the Evicted Tenants Bill must be pushed 
through. 

Friday, July 6. Attercliffe hasdone nobly. Even 
if defeat had been inevitable, the Liberals of the 
constituency would have been compelled to face it 
rather than submit to the intolerable theory that if 
a candidate calls himself a working man, it is the 
duty of every Liberal to vote for him, even though 
the candidate himself refuses to give any pledge of 
loyalty to the Liberal party. Fortunately, the 
Attercliffe Liberals have been able to stamp upon 
this pestilent doctrine without losing a seat, and a 
crushing blow has in consequence been dealt at the 
London busybodies. We are warned this morning 
thatif the Attercliffe election encourages the“ Liberal 
Right in the North” to manage so that not a 
single additional Labour representative shall sit in 
the new Parliament, there will be mischief. But 
nobody who has the slightest acquaintance with the 
Liberals of the North will suspect them of being 
capable of such folly. They are quite as keen about 
the real representation of Labour as the Daily 
Chronicle or even Mr. Labouchere is. But they are 
wise enough to prefer representatives who will fight 
for the cause of Labour in the ranks of the Liberal 
party, to gentlemen of the Keir Hardie and Frank 
Smith type, whose advocacy of the claims of Labour 
seems to be subordinated to their hatred of 
Liberalism. One Keir Hardie in the House of 
Commons is enough. The Independent Labour 
party may surely rest satisfied with having secured 
his return, without wishing to repeat the victory. 








THE MARTYRDOM OF BULLINGDON. 


———~ 00 


HE Dean of Christ Church is understood to 
be taking a holiday abroad, and everyone 
with any fancy for the picturesque can see him 
at the Bellalp, let us say, placidly opening his 
Times on its arrival with not the smallest ex- 
pectation of excitement, and finding the formidable 
letter, signed by the Duke of Buccleuch and others, 
which solemnly arraigns him at the bar of public 
opinion. The Christ Church men who were “sent 
down” the other day were certainly supposed 
by the world in general to have been guilty of 
riotous behaviour. One night in May some five 
hundred panes of glass were broken in the House. 
As even an ex-proctor confesses in the Nineteenth 
Century, there is “in the crisp sound of breaking 
glass a greater exhilaration than in any bonfire.” Mr. 
Matthew Arnold once remarked that “ the sterner self 
of the Populace likes brawling, bustling,and smashing; 
the lighter self, beer.” If he were here to revise his 
definitions, he might say that the lighter self of the 
young Barbarian loves smashing windows, and his 
sterner self a national agitation against dons. The 
letter which the Dean of Christ Church found in 
Tuesday's Times is really an appeal to eternal 
justice. He is indicted for having punished not 
the window smashers, but divers onlookers, mem- 
bers of the Bullingdon Club, who had entertained 
guests at dinner on the night in question—guests 
with a passion for that “crisp sound” which sends 
a thrill through the veins of an old Proctor. Ac- 
cording to the authorities consulted by the Times 
and its eminent correspondents, these guests, 
returning with their hosts to the college, and 
finding the riot in full swing, threw themselves 
into it with joyous alacrity. For this offence the 
Bullingdon men have suffered vicariously. They 
were held responsible forthe untoward “exhilaration” 
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of their guests, a judgment which the Dean of 
Christ Church has defended on the ground of high 
principle, and which the letter to the Times assails 
as if it were an infraction of Magna Charta. The 
country has shuddered at the supposed guilt of 
the rusticated undergraduates, for it must be 
allowed that five hundred panes of glass represent 
an intolerable excess, even in a pastime not alto- 
gether denied to high-spirited youth. But now the 
Duke of Buccleuch and his fellow-champions have 
imbued the public mind with the belief that the 
undergraduates, “sent down,” have been chastened 
for the crime of others, will there not be a revulsion 
of national feeling? Will it be quite safe for the 
Dean of Christ Church to return to his native land ? 
Or have his friends already telegraphed to him that 
he had better remain in Switzerland till the storm 
of popular wrath has blown over ? 

Meanwhile, the Dean is not without his advo- 
cates. He acted,as Canon Scott-Holland declares, on 
the “ thoroughly sane and justifiable principle that a 
host is responsible for the behaviour of his guests.” 
With some courage Canon Scott-Holland beards the 
nation by announcing that he “cannot conceive a 
worse judge than the general public, six weeks after 
the event, instructed by the Press.” Instructed by 
the Canon, if his words are to be taken with strict 
literalness, we understand that if guests at a club 
dinner subsequently distinguish themselves by 
breaking windows, not they but their hosts should 
be called to account. Suppose certain gentlemen 
should be entertained at the Carlton, and, stirred by 
the generous vintages of that citadel of order, should 
proceed to break all the lamps in Pall Mall, would it 
be regarded as “ thoroughly sane and justifiable ” for 
the police to prosecute the giver of the feast? Such 
a principle, if recognised by the law, would add a 
new gravity to dinner parties. We can imagine a 
citizen safeguarding himself by inviting to his table 
only friends of mature years, or by requesting 
youthful guests to pledge themselves beforehand to 
make good any liabilities he may incur in the 
shape of fines for their misbehaviour. Probably 
the insurance societies who are eager to protect 
landowners against the incidence of the new estate 
duty would extend their business to the relief of 
hospitality. If you insure your land against the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, why not your pocket 
against the possible misdemeanours of your friends 
when they have left your liberal decanters? Canon 
Scott-Holland says this is for him “a small matter.” 
He is not so much concerned to uphold the principle 
of vicarious punishment when applied to the under- 
graduates whose claret proved a stimulus to window- 
shattering, as to applaud the Dean of Christ Church 
for vindicating the reputation of that seat of wisdom. 
This seems to have been no inconsiderable enter- 
prise. For twenty years the College has “ steadily 
striven to shake off the memory of ignominious 
traditions; and we heard, therefore, with shame 
and indignation of the sudden outbreak of those 
brutalities which had once been its bane. We 
felt sore at heart to think that one night's careless 
wreckage might undo the labour of years, and 
re-establish in popular belief the reputation out 
of the shadow of which it had, we hoped, made 
good its final escape. We had but one demand— 
that the authorities should make it all notably 
clear that such barbarities were tolerated no 
longer.” The breaking of windows comes under 
the head of “barbarities" and “brutalities;” so, 
no doubt, does the reckless painting of doors 
in divers colours—an amusement not unknown to 
the disorderly spirits of Christ Church. If these 
things are brutal and barbarous, what would Canon 
Scott-Holland’s vocabulary say to the flaying of 
a Don alive, for example, or the suspension of the 
Dean by his thumbs? Of stupid horseplay amongst 
Christ Church men there is more than enough; but 
to write of them as if they were heroes of the New- 
gate Calendar, and of the Dean as if he were a 
saviour of society, savours of extravagance, 





Mr. Selby-Bigge, the ex-proctor, in the Nineteenth 
Century deals with these matters in a fashion which 
is a good deal less melodramatic than Canon Scott- 
Holland’s. He says the trouble is largely due to a 
class of students who are sent to college, not to learn 
anything, but to enjoy themselves. Their parents 
simply “ wish someone else to have the responsibility 
of their escapades.” This shuffling of responsibility 
touches the point of burlesque in the hands of College 
authorities. When the justice of a punishment is open 
to serious dispute, a good deal of its disciplinary 
value disappears. The letter in the Times shows 
that a great many people do not accept what Canon 
Scott-Holland considers a “thoroughly sane and 
justifiable principle.” So long as these people are 
not compelled by the publication of further details 
to alter their views, the general result is that the 
College authorities, instead of “extinguishing the 
ignominious traditions,” have merely excited sym- 
pathy with insubordination. The martyrdom of 
Bullingdon does not stir the springs of pathos 
very deeply; and the Duke of Buccleuch may 
rest assured that the prospects of these young 
men are not blasted for life. Some of them have 
been brought back to get through their schools; 
all whose future might have been injured by a 
few weeks’ compulsory absence have actually been 
invited to return. There is even an impression 
abroad that as you cannot make omelettes without 
breaking eggs, so you cannot have asystem of liberal 
education in this country without the “ crisp sound” 
which revives in Mr. Selby-Bigge the memory of his 
earliest academic joys. The real mischief arises 
when the personal influence which ought to control 
a College is arbitrary without being strong. And 
until the public have fuller information than has 
yet been given them in the Times or elsewhere, 
they will apply that maxim to the present case. 
For this reason, it is a pity that the Dean of Christ 
Church is just now in the Alps. 








CRICKET IN LONDON. 


—@O9==a=== 


HE foreigner who wished to understand the 
English craze for athletics would probably be 
advised by most people to come to London in the 
first week of July. Monday and Tuesday he could 
spend at Lord’s (provided always that some privileged 
person could get himaticket) watching the Oxford and 
Cambridge match, while on Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday he could be at Henley observing the 
“sport aquatique.” Then for a finish he might 
be taken on Saturday to Hurlingham to see the 
golden youth play polo. If he were an acute 
man he would possibly return with an increased 
opinion of English toilettes, and a modified 
opinion of English sport. At Henley he would 
have found that not one-half the onlookers had any 
idea what race was going on, and of the remainder 
only a small fraction cared in the least which boat was 
winning. At Lord's, again, be might have discovered 
that the great majority of University men could by 
no possibility get a chance of seeing the game, 
while the places were largely occupied by repre- 
sentatives of rank and fashion, who found a pleasant 
opportunity of airing new frocks. If he had con- 
sulted a cricketing expert he would have been told 
that the cricket was comparatively second-class, but 
he would also have learnt that this was a wholly 
trivial matter compared with what Dean Stanley 
used to call the “ conspicuousness of the occasion.” 
For all that, he would be quite mistaken if he 
supposed that these gatherings had no significance 
from the athletic point of view. London Society 
is imitative, and it has a curious habit of paying 
homage at stated intervals to the pursuits which 
interest not itself, but the bulk of middle-class 
Englishmen. The majority of the people who go 
to Henley and to Lord’s this week have perhaps only 
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a languid interest in English games; but they would 
not go if thousands of others who cannot be there 
were not filled with a very genuine enthusiasm. 
It is the right thing to do, and it will only remain 
the right thing to do so long as there is a strong 
public opinion behind, which declares that cricket 
and rowing are the finest of English pastimes. The 
golfers could get no such gallery, nor the tennis, and 
much less the lawn-tennis players. But what the 
foreign observer might rightly infer if he stayed 
with us long enough is that London itself is one of 
the least athletic cities in the world, in spite of all 
the English boasts on the subject. A census of the 
Londoners who played cricket at all habitually would 
give some infinitesimal decimal of the population. 
A list of the men who did anything more than 
lounge on the river would not occupy more 
than three pages of a blue-book. The occasional 
lawn -tennis players would be rather more 
numerous, but their exploits would mostly be 
limited to Saturday afternoons in suburban gardens. 
The golfers are a loud-talking race, and one might 
suppose them strong in numbers; but the census 
test would reduce them also to a mere fraction of 
the whole. As for gymnastics, boxing, and fencing, 
they are practically non-existent; and as for swim- 
ming, there are, indeed, public baths at long intervals, 
but it is apparently impossible to make a single 
floating-bath on the Thames pay even its expenses. 

It is not that the spirit is weak, but the oppor- 
tunity is wanting. Take cricket, for instance—the 
game which a man may play, if he has only the 
chance, right on into the fifties, What opening is 
there in London for the moderate cricketer, who in 
most provincial towns could get an hour a day at 
the nets,and a match once a week during the summer ? 
He is not good enough to play at Lord’s; to play on 
Clapham Common or Battersea Park he is ashamed,or, 
being fastidious about the wicket and his shins, dis- 
inclined. There is absolutely nothing to bridge the gap 
between Clapham Commonand theM.C.C. The London 
cricketer must either be first-class and devote all his 
days to it, or give it up altogether. Yet our moderate 
cricketer is possibly devoted to the game, and cap- 
able, with reasonable practice, of doing great deeds 
for an average team. In Hull, Leeds, or Sheffield he 
would be counted a useful man, and every summer 
would bring him a joy for which the world has no 
substitute. In London he sighs, and gives it up. 
There is not a ground for him within two leagues 
of his house, and in the metropolitan area he can 
hardly find a club. For a time he manceuvres and 
intrigues to get a chance of playing with one or 
other of the few suburban clubs, but the chances are 
few and far between, and, when they come, play 
without practice is apt to be humiliating. So he 
gives it up, and sadly goes over to golf or lawn- 
tennis. If he is a cheerful man, he will try hard to 
persuade himself that these are fair substitutes. He 
may say it, but he never believes it, and the assertion 
deceives no one that has ever played cricket. London 
is full of disappointed and embittered cricketers. 

“ But at least,” says our cricketer to himself, “ if 
I cannot play, I can watch good cricket.” Can he? 
In the first place, he is probably one of those un- 
fortunate people who only get a clear half-day off 
on Saturdays. It is really not worth anyone’s while 
to go up to Lord’s or the Oval, if he can’t start 
from the City or the Temple till half-past four or 
five in the afternoon. So he is driven to Saturdays, 
and he promises himself that he will go and see 
Middlesex v. Surrey at Lord’s on his next half- 
holiday. He hugs himself with delight at the 
prospect—till Saturday morning, when his news- 
paper informs him that Surrey wants thirty runs 
to win; or that Middlesex is sixty behind, 
with two wickets to fall. That is to say, it 
will be all over two hours before he dreamt of 
getting there. Thus, on the only afternoon when 
most men have a chance of getting away, two 
games out of three are played out either be- 
fore lunch or a very few minutes after lunch. 





How blessed it would be if the big matches were 
played on Saturday, Sunday, and Monday—if one 
may whisper it audaciously below one’s breath! 
But that thought leads away from cricket to more 
dangerous topics which had better be let rest. 
One more grievance, and a last one. Suppose our 
enthusiast decides to take a holiday for a great 
occasion, Oxford v. Cambridge, or Australia v. 
england. How in the world is he to get into 
Lord’s? He may be as Oxford or Cambridge as he 
likes, but, if he is not also a member of the M.C.C. 
or the intimate friend of a member, he must go in 
the early morning with a few sandwiches and 
keep his place at the ropes all day. That is rather 
arduous even for an enthusiast. Perhaps, if he is 
very fortunate, a member may give him a “roving 
ticket’; which is the most ingenious device for 
ruining tempers and embittering well-disposed persons 
that has ever been contrived. But the “roving 
ticket ” will deserve an article to itself some day. 

Yet how is it that while the Londoner can pro- 
cure himself golf, on the outskirts of London, he 
fails to find cricket? Granted that the ground land- 
lord and the speculative builder must have all 
available spaces inside London, why are there not 
more clubs outside, where a man could play on 
Saturday afternoons, or even get a little practice on 
the summer evenings? The answer is probably that 
two or even one can play golf, while it takes twenty- 
two to play cricket, The numbers present no 
difficulties in the provinces; every Saturday in a 
northern or midland town witnesses a series of single- 
innings games between local clubs. But in London 
there are no localities and no rivalries. The men 
who learned to play cricket at public schools are in 
after life the least gregarious of their kind. So the 
problem of finding eleven men to play together on a 
given date seems insuperable. Still, we often 
wonder that a few old cricketers in the bigger 
London clubs do not attempt to organise the game, 
or at least arrange an occasional hour at a net for 
those old boys among their members who still sigh 
for bat and ball. 








THE OPERA. 





NONSIDERING what it has had to gothrough, it 

/ is strange that Mr. Cowen’s opera of Signa should 
preserve as much vitality and as much form as 
still belong to it. Composed originally in four acts, 
to a libretto left incomplete by the late Gilbert a 
Beckett and finished by Mr. H. A. Rudall, it was 
translated by Signor Mazzuento into Italian and, 
with a view to production at the Carlo Felice Theatre 
of Genoa, cut down to three acts. Dissatisfied with 
the Genoa Company, Mr. Cowen transferred his 
work to the Dal Verme Theatre of Milan, where the 
manager, Signor Sonzogno, showed himself dissatis- 
fied with Mr. Cowen. After Signa had been twice 
represented at Milan, the composer thought the 
abbreviated opera still too long, and determined 
still further to shorten it. Without too much 
squeezing it was found quite possible to get it within 
the limits of two acts. Thus curtailed, Signa had 
to be retranslated into English; and to Mr. Weatherly, 
the well-known writer of songs, was entrusted the 
duty of going over it for the last time and adminis- 
tering to it such finishing touches as it yet might seem 
to require. Ever since the great success obtained by 
La Cavalleria Rusticana, composers have been de- 
luding themselves into the belief that an opera 
cannot be too short, and, moreover, that dramatic 
strength can be secured through the simple process 
of rigid compression. To compress, however, is one 
thing, to strip, another; and Signa, in its final, 
skeleton-like form, seems to have been deprived of 
valuable dramatic substance. The fact is, neither 
drama nor tale can live by story alone. “If you 
were to read ‘ Clarissa Harlowe’ for the sake of the 
story,” said Johnson on a memorable occasion to 
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Boswell, “ you would cut your throat before you 
got to the tenth page.” The story of Carmen, as 
told by Prosper Mérimée, is very short; so that, in 
preparing it as the ground-work of what has proved 
one of the most successful operas of modern times, 
Bizet’s librettists felt called upon, not to take any- 
thing away, but to make considerable additions. 

Signa, which is known to be derived from one of 
Ouida’s novels, is an idyll with one of those tragic 
endings which seem just now to be considered essen- 
tial to the success of a lyric drama. In the first act, 
Signa, who gives his name to the opera, is introduced 
as a sort of musical enthusiast. He sings a “Song to 
Liberty’ of his own composition, and to his own 
violin accompaniment, and does this so well that an 
impresario from Naples, who chances to hear him, 
offers him anengagement. He hesitates to accept it, 
and his uncle Bruno, a well-to-do Tuscan farmer, 
forbids him to do so. But Gemma, a light-minded, 
coquettish girl, has promised to join the troupe of the 
Neapolitan manager; and, as Signa is in love with 
her and cannot live without her, he resolves to 
acompany her. The affectionate uncle at the last 
moment relents, and Signa departs for Naples in the 
society of Gemma and with his uncle’s blessing. 

A great deal now takes place without the know- 
ledge of the audience ; and when the curtain rises on 
the second act Gemma is already tired of the unfor- 
tunate Signa, and has, indeed, replaced him by one 
of his rivals, A body of Neapolitan students ridicule 
the jealous, and now despondent, lover in the most 
heartless manner, singing to him a mock-serenade, 
which enrages him beyond bearing. At last, Uncle 
Bruno arrives at Naples to call Gemma to account 
for her heartless treatment of his nephew. He ends 
by stabbing her, thinking, apparently, in his total 
ignorance of the love-passion, that this act of ven- 
geance will give solace to the heart of the indignant 
and suffering Signa. At the sight, however, of her 
lifeless body, all his devotion to Gemma revives, and, 
unable to exist without her, he stabs himself and dies. 

The music to which Mr. Cowen has set the above 
story has been justly described as characterised by 
a “timid avoidance of melody,’ the very quality 
—the most essential of all musical qualities—in 
which Mr. Cowen excels. There are, nevertheless, 
a few broad, tuneful numbers in the work, especially 
Bruno’s song in the first act, finely delivered by 
Signor Mario Ancona, whose impersonation of the 
Tuscan farmer is in every way admirable. Mr. 
Cowen has forgotten himself again in the entr'acte 
music, which is as pretty and as graceful as might be 
expected from the composer, to whom that charming 
orchestral suite, the “ Language of Flowers,” is due. 
In the second act there is a passionate solo for Signa, 
which is a fine example of dramatic melody, and to 
which Signa’s representative, Mr. Ben Davies, does 
ample justice; and equally effective is the tuneful 
style in the really beautiful duet for Signa and 
Gemma to which the solo leads. The murder of 
Gemma and the suicide of Signa are treated simply 
as dramatic incidents, the days being apparently 
past when the suicide of a tenor could be made the 
subject of a whole scena, with recitative, andante, 
allegro, and a “ repeat.” 

One is tired of telling composers that they would 
have done better had they taken more pains ; and the 
truth is, Mr. Cowen would have done better had he 
taken less pains. His music‘is best when he writes 
in his own vein, spontaneously and without fear of 
the criticism of his brother-composers. 

Carmen, with Madame Calvé and M. Alvarez in 
the two principal characters, has been one of the 
great successes of the season now drawing rapidly 
to an end. The part of Michaela, who represents 
the beneficent saving principle, as Carmen repre- 
sents evil and the principle of destruction, was 
taken on Monday night by Miss Florence Mon- 
teith, already favourably known as a _ concert- 
singer, and at one time (under another name) 
the most popular and most charming of English 
pianists. Her early and very complete musical 





education could not but be of use to her in her 
new career, or, rather, in her continuation of a 
previous career pursued in a new direction; and, 
whatever she has to sing, she sings like a true artist. 
She is the happy possessor, moreover, of a very 
agreeable soprano voice, which she uses like the 
cultivated vocalist she really is. The part of 
Michaela includes a short duet in the first act and 
a somewhat elaborate, exceedingly beautiful aria 
in the third, being the only specimen worth noting 
of cantabile music in the whole opera. It was, of 
course, in this last piece that Miss Monteith par- 
ticularly distinguished herself. There are so few 
English singers on the Franco-German-Italian stage 
that it is gratifying to be able to record the perfect 
success of at least one. 








THE DRAMA. 





“A MopEeRN Eve.” —“ Les Rots.” 


_ A Modern Eve, produced at the Haymarket last 
Monday afternoon, Mr. Malcolm Salaman has 
approached a serious problem seriously. He has 
brought patient and minute observation to his work, 
he has penetrated deeper than most of the trousered 
sex into the obscure recesses of the feminine tempera- 
ment, be has set us all thinking over a question 
worth thought. Shall a man forgive his erring wife 
and take her back to his heart and home? Itisa 
tremendous question. Mr. Salaman has approached 
it; he has neared the goal. Has he reached it? I 
think not. I think he has gone a little on one side. 
I think he has chosen too easy an illustration of his 
thesis; he has left the real gist of the matter un- 
discussed. He has been too intent on simplifying 
his problem ; this means a gain of the tangible, the 
obvious, and other advantages in the region of the 
‘footlights; but it also means a loss of value and 
significance in the region of psychological inquiry. 
Let me explain my meaning by one or two concrete 
and notorious examples. Suppose Shakespeare had 
set about writing Hamlet asa thesis or problem-play. 
(Of course, I know he did not; but the postulate may 
be granted for the sake of argument). The problem 
is: what is the duty of a prince on discovering that 
his stepfather is the murderer of his father? And 
the answer Shakespeare arrives at is : revenge, blood 
for blood. Now, if Hamlet, instead of being intro- 
spective, self-analysing, irresolute, contemplative, 
had been a man of action, “ robust conscience,” single 
impulse—in short, if Hamlet had been Laertes—the 
problem would have been enormously simplified ; but 
the solution would have lost its value and signifi- 
cance. Again, take Denise, with its problem: what 
is the duty of a man who discovers that the woman 
he proposes to marry has been seduced? For an 
André de Bardannes, an aristocrat with the pre- 
judices of his caste, an idealist, this is a real problem ; 
but suppose André had been of the same social grade 
as Denise, with no prejudices—in short, suppose 
André had been his friend Thouvenin—and the 
problem becomes enormously simplified; but once 
more the solution would have lost its value and signi- 
ficeance. Take the (£dipus Tyrannus, with its 
problem: what is a man to do on discovering that he 
has murdered his father and married his mother? 
Suppose (Edipus to be a sceptic, without conscience, 
without belief in oracles or fear of the gods (an 
impossible conception, of course, to Sophocles, but 
not to us), and the problem becomes enormously 
simplified. It is only a question of concealment and 
of callous acceptance of the fait accompli. But 
then the (Ldipus would have lost its value and 
significance. 

Now for the application. There is a real problem, 
a real difficulty in the question of the conduct of a 
husband towards a wife who has betrayed him. 
Most of the religions of the world, all the “ higher 
moralities "—from Sakya-Mouni to Tolstoi—tell the 
man his duty is to forgive the woman. But what 
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will that forgiveness mean? Will it be really a 
heroic virtue or an act of cowardice and sensuality 
masquerading as self-sacrifice? And will the con- 
sequences of the forgiveness be good, in the end, 
either for man or for woman? There is the true 
question: and it is that question with which the 
dramatist ought to bring us face to face. Suppose 
that, for one reason or another—Christian principles, 
Tolstoism, whatever you like—the husband takes the 
woman back to his home. They cannot live apart 
under the same roof, husband and wife only in name 
—that would be a sort of solution, but it is excluded 
by our hypothesis of forgiveness. Love, then, is 
renewed; and the bond of the flesh. But what 
is the value of a union re-established on the 
ruins of confidence and esteem? To those who, 
incapable of the “inner life,” are mere animals 
living for the pleasure of the moment, it would 
be scarcely tolerable. For the rest, for those who 
reflect, who analyse their sentiments and even 
their sensations, this renewed love, all compact 
of desire and jealousy, passion and remorse, becomes 
sheer torture. And itisadegradation. Itisall very 
well to call it pity, mercy, abnegation. But have 
these virtues anything to do with it? Is it not 
rather weakness, frailty of the flesh, want of resolu- 
tion to break with habit, impotence to shake off 
the obsession of woman? The plain if unpalatable 
truth is that pardon does not extend to the things 
of the flesh, and there can be no question of it 
while the fleshly tie between man and woman sub- 
sists. Charity, pity, the watchwords of Tolstoism, 
become meaningless phrases when one gets into the 
obseure regions of instinct. The mind pardons, 
accomplishes acts of self-sacrifice; but instinct 
knows only its own satisfaction. The senses neither 
forgive nor forget. They inevitably bring the man 
and woman to the pass of jealousy, violence, hate. 
The ghost of the past cannot be laid. The man will 
have a rankling consciousness of defeat, of degrada- 
tion, of cowardice ; the woman, though she sincerely 
repent her fault, is secretly awareofashameful victory; 
in the “ great duel of sex,” she has come off the winner. 
And so I cannot but find the real problem, the real 
gist of the matter, where Mr. Salaman has not sought 
it—in the inner life of the pair, in their inability to 
forget what one of them has been and their know- 
ledge of what both now are, in the inevitable failure 
to prolong love from which they have, between 
them, eliminated the indispensable element of 
respect. There is the true tragedy, in the minds 
of the couple, in their relations to one another in 
the solitude of their chamber—as Mr. Pinero saw, 
and made us all see, in that wonderful fourth act of 
The Second Mrs. Tanqueray. 

This is not the problem which Mr. Salaman has 
set before us. I know it would be difficult; difficult 
enough in the novel, with its half-suggestions, its 
sub-indications, its opportunities for searching 
analysis; hardly possible by the direct, brutal 
methods of the stage. But, scarcely possible though 
it is—perhaps I ought to say because it is—I should 
like to see it attempted. What Mr. Salaman does is 
to take a simple case, not of forgiveness at all, but 
of hushing up; to avoid the scandal of the divorce- 
court, the husband consents to take his wife back, 
and tries merely to preserve decent appearances. 
What they become in one another’s eyes—the real 
question, as I have tried to show—is barely touched 
on; it is their relations to the outer world we are 
shown; and the question of the play becomes the 
simple one: will she—or, rather, when will she—run 
away again? The advent of a sentimental lover, a 
literary person, as glib of phrase as the husband is 
inarticulate, soon supplies the answer. And this 
time the husband lets the woman go—one cannot 
say for good. Mr. Salaman has further simplified 
the problem by his choice of characters. Man and 
wife are of opposite temperaments: he a philistine, 
a burgess, something of a boor, Charles Bovary with 
a touch of Homais; she a neuropath, with vague 
longings for romance, shallow theories about “ being 
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oneself,” Emma Bovary with a touch of Hedda 
Gabler. Such a man was born to be deceived by 
such a woman. To have brought two people of 


similar temperament, of equal intelligence—a man 
with more head, a woman with more heart—to this 
pass would have been a nut better worth cracking. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Salaman’s characters are dis- 
tinctly interesting. They are truthfully observed, 
and presented with some subtlety. We have all 
met the woman played by Mrs. Tree, who says “ You 
don’t understand me,’ and who, in fact, doesn’t 
understand herself: who doesn’t know what she 
wants; who wrecks men’s lives, and says “It’s the 
fault of my temperament” as calmly as La Belle 
Héléne used to sing “C'est la faute a la fatalité.” 
And I daresay we have most of us met the woman 
played by Miss Lottie Venne, “la fanfaronne des 
vices qu'elle n’a pas,” on the surface an emancipated 
coquette, a five-o’clock-tea cynic: at heart a true 
wife and fond mother. The sentimental “ littery 
gent,” who makes Platonic love to a married lady 
because she is, in his eyes, a “good woman,” and 
then, the next moment, fierce, passionate love be- 
cause he finds she is a bad woman, I confess puzzles 
me. Are we to understand that the two sorts of 
love are only obverse and reverse of the same 
medal? Perhaps we are to explain it by the 
“literary temperament,” which is said, I believe, 
to explain a good many apparent contradictions. 
But it is certain that a man who would have 
illusions about the goodness of a woman like the 
wife in this play had no eye for character. Let us 
hope he did not write realistic novels. Mr. Tree 
played him, at any rate, with finish and distinction. 
Altogether, A Modern Eve is a thoughtful, sug- 
gestive, piquant affair; and much more amusing 
than you will have supposed from my examination 
of it. 

At Daly’s Madame Sarah Bernhardt has been 
seen in M. Jules Lemaitre’s Les Rois, a play choke- 
full of ideas which have scarcely found adequate 
But consideration of these 
ideas and of the reasons why, as I think, they have 
not been quite adequately expressed I must postpone 
till next week. A. B. W. 








FRA CUPERTINO'S PENANCE, 

TWNHE spring-time was bringing warm weather to 

southern Italy. Fra Cupertino drew a blue 
cotton handkerchief from his sleeve and wiped the 
broad tonsure shaven on his head, as he thought 
of climbing all the way up to his convent on the 
hill. He was a Capuchin friar out for the questua ; 
and it would soon be time for him to return home 
if his brethren were to have any bread for their 
dinner. 

He had been very successful with his begging 
that morning. From farther up in the same sleeve 
he drew out a snuff-box and took a great pinch, now 
that he thought it over. Besides the row of little 
hard loaves, which the baker had thrust into the 
wallet flung over his shoulder, he had codfish, and a 
few oranges, and a great lump of goats’-milk cheese. 
With a sigh of content he carefully put back the 
snuff-box, which had also been replenished by the 
charity of the faithful, into his capacious sleeve, and 
secured it in its place with the handkerchief. Like 
a good friar, he had no pockets in his gown of coarse 
brown cloth. 

He turned into another street, intending to work 
his way gradually towards the convent. The first 
house which he entered showed him that his luck 
had not been lost, but had changed its character. 
He stood on the doorstep with one hand to his 
breast holding the end of his wallet; and with the 
other resting on the staff which he used since 
he had grown so stout. The Madre Villana 
looked hard at his good-natured face, which was 
all aglow with the heat, while he asked some- 
thing for his convent “for the love of God.” Her 
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black eyes twinkled shrewdly above her yellow 
cheeks. 

“ Povero fratello! what I give to you is given 
to the convent likewise. Here, take this and drink 
it,” and she poured a full glass from the bottle of 
wine which she had on the table ready for her 
husband's dinner. 

Fra Cupertino was very hot and thirsty. He 
could not put the wine in his wallet, and what 
he drank here he would not need to drink in the 
convent. The good woman was right; there would 
be no injustice done to his brethren fasting at home. 

“May Saint Anthony repay your charity,” he 
said piously, emptying the glass at a gulp. 

The wine was cool and sour, like all the wines of 
that part of the country. He felt refreshed for the 
toilsome climb to the convent. He had little doubt 
he should be back in time to provide the brethren 
with a good dinner from his morning's work. As he 
walked on up the street, great drops of perspiration 
stood out on his forehead. The wine of the country- 
side was strong as well as sour. 

It was nearing the dinner-time of all these good 
people of the village. They had not always too 
much food for their households, but wine was 
common and cheap. At the next house the husband 
was seated on the doorstep, sharpening his appetite 
in the cool shade. When he saw the friar, he 
muttered to himself “ Frataccio!” This was on 
account of his political principles. But he had a 
liking for the friars; they were of the people like 
himself and no friends of aristocracy. So he be- 
stirred himself and poured out the contents of nearly 
a whole bottle for the perspiring friar. 

Fra Cupertino resisted feebly as the man re- 
plenished his glass for the third time; but he gave 
way when the other insisted. The man was known 
to be not too religiously inclined; perhaps the 
humble acceptance of charity at his hands would 
change his heart. As the friar turned away, he 
felt a warm zeal for souls tugging at his own 
breast. 

Farther up the hill, a devout housewife caught 
sight of Fra Cupertino slowly approaching her door. 
She noticed that he bent under the weight of his 
wallet, and that streams of sweat were pouring off 
his plump cheeks. Before he could make his usual 
request, she had poured out a glass from the bottle 
of wine which she was cooling in a copper vase just 
filled at the fountain. He declined resting for a 
moment on the chair which she brought to the door; 
but he thanked and blessed her when she put a 
savoury green finocchio into his wallet. 

From the street he tried to look up at the sun, 
with an uneasy feeling that the time of day was 
advancing. The bright light of the sky filled his 
eyes with tears. 

“ Plenty of time!” he said resolutely to himself ; 
“besides, there is only the sacristan’s house now. It 
would be a pity if a man that lives by the Church 
should not be allowed the merit of giving to the 
Church in the person of her friars.” 

The sacristan was not irreverent at heart; simply 
his long familiarity with sacred things had made 
him clear-sighted and a little callous in feeling to- 
wards the old Adam who remains even under the 
gown. His mind was soon made up when he looked 
at Fra Cupertino, standing with uncertain mien at 
his door, and with a face only less luminous than 
that of the sun. : 

“ Per Bacco!” the sacristan said to himself. 
“Someone has played finely with the simplicity of 
this Capuchin. Directly he will be sleeping here 
in the shade, unless I get him started up the hill.” 

With this he jumped up so suddenly that the 
friar almost tumbled through the doorway. The 
other caught him by the arm, and, with a strong 
shake, steadied him on his feet. 

“But you are late this blessed morning, Fra 
Cupertino!” 

“In truth, the morning has been blest to me,” 
answered the friar contemplatively. Then, as the 





sacristan’s words slowly passed through his brain, 
he asked, with a look of alarm, “Tell me, signor 
sacristano, is it then so very late?” 

“ Even now,” said the sacristan, who knew well 
the customs of the friars, “ I go to ring the Ave Maria 
of the noonday.” 

“ And I,” gasped Fra Cupertino, pale with fright, 
“should be at the convent before the noon with this 
load which I bear for the dinner of my brethren.” 

*“ You bear a load, indeed,” said the other drily. 
* Look out the padre guardiano does not take away 
your office of the questua.” Seeing that the friar 
looked fit to ery, he continued, in a kindlier tone: 
“But you will still have time if you go at once 
without stopping to rest.” 

The sacristan knew that delay would be fatal; 
but he also judged prudently that something would 
be needful to raise the depressed spirits of the friar. 
Accordingly, he poured from his own bottle, which 
was of more generous vintage than that commonly 
used by the villagers, a brimming glass. 

“ Here, this will inflame your courage. Be quick, 
and I will help you a bit on your way before I go to 
ring the bells.” 

Fra Cupertino shut his eyes and obediently drank 
off the glass. His eyes were brighter when he opened 
them, and his forehead was again heavily beaded 
with sweat. The sacristan saw his chance, and led 
the friar firmly by the arm a little distance up the 
hill. Then, reminding him once more of the neces- 
sity of reaching the convent in time to avoid the 
wrath of the Father Guardian, he gave him a gentle 
push on the shoulder, with the parting words : 

“Now, then, there you go, like an old musket, 
loaded to the muzzle. Avanti!” 

The friar, planting his staff resolutely on the 
ground, started toward the convent. At every step 
he repeated to himself: “Here I go, like an old 
musket, loaded to the muzzle. Avanti!” 

After a few steps, he stopped to laugh at the 
sacristan’s words. He was still shaking his sides, 
with the tears running out of his eyes, when a sound 
struck his ears which put an end to his merry mood. 
It was the Angelus of noon. His mouth, which was 
broad open to give vent to his laughter, remained 
gaping in silent dismay. 

In a moment he was hurrying on again to the 
convent gate, which was now in sight, but seemed to 
recede with each step he made. He breathed heavily, 
and almost sobbed. 

“ Miserello ! that I should have lingered! The 


frati will already be seated at their meal, with no 


bread for their pittance. What a penance will not 
the Father Guardian impose on me!” 

As he strode hastily forward, he tried to think in 
what words he should declare his fault to the as- 
sembled community. It would be his duty to kneel 
down in their midst, to kiss the ground, and then, 
stretching out his arms in the form of a cross, to ask 
the pardon of the brethren and penance from the 
superior. All this was plain sailing, for it was a 
daily custom of the friars on occasion of any light 
transgressing of their holy rule. But somehow the 
sacristan’s words would keep mixing themselves up 
in Fra Cupertino’s mind with the proper thing to 
say. 

At last he reached the gate and rang the bell with 
a faltering hand. The brother porter opened the 
great door. 

“You are late, Brother Cupertino; the frati are 
waiting. Father Guardian has bidden that you 
shall bring at once the alms of your questua to the 
table.” 

The dim light and the cool shade of the interior 
of the convent, after the blinding heat outside, were 
all that was needed to destroy the little composure 
left to the conscience-stricken friar. He stumbled into 
the refectory where his brethren were seated in silence 
behind the tables that were placed round three sides 
of the great square room. He safely reached the 
centre, knelt down in proper manner facing the 
Father Guardian, and succeeded in depositing his 
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wallet and staff by his side. hen he leaned over to 
kiss the floor. 

The cold stone as it touched his forehead seemed 
to send a thrill through his clouded brain. Grasping 
his staff, he suddenly knelt upright. To the amaze- 
ment of the open-mouthed brethren, instead of 
humbly spreading out his arms like a cross and 
asking pardon and penance, he held the end of his 
staff to his eye with his right hand, and with his 
outstretched left pointed it like a gun straight at 
their reverend superior. Before they could recover 
their wits, Fra Cupertino cried out in a voice dread- 
ful enough to start them from their seats— 

“ Padre guardiano—bang !” 

Then he relaxed the fierceness of his look and 
attitude, let his staff drop resoundingly on the pave- 
ment, and folded his hands on his breast. 

The Father Guardian checked the broad grins 
which were beginning to appear on the faces of the 
community, and ordered one of the lay brothers to 
lead the now confused friar off to his cell. 

For several hours Fra Cupertino lay on his 
pallet in dreamless sleep. At last he started up 
uneasily, as the last rays of the sunset stole 
through his little window. By his side the Father 
Guardian was standing gravely. His long grey 
beard gave to his venerable features the look of 
the Eternal Father painted in the Last Judgment 
on their chapel wall. Fra Cupertino suddenly re- 
membered all his fault. 

“ Mea culpa!” he whimpered, throwing himself 
at his superior’s feet and beating his breast. “ It 
was the sun—the wine—I meant no harm!” 

“ Ebbene,” replied the older friar, “I will not 
judge your meaning, for truly I think you had 
none. But the indecorum of your behaviour was 
grievous; for your penance you will repeat your 
ceremony of the noonday before the brethren at 
their evening collation.” 

Fra Cupertino bowed his head silently, but his 
heart sank within him. He went out into the court- 
yard of the cloister and bathed his aching head at 
the fountain. Then he walked back and forth in 
the little wood of the convent and said his beads. 
With each Ave the unlucky words of the sacristan 
came back to his mind. 

The evening bell rang and all the friars came 
trooping again into the refectory, dimly lighted with 
a few flaring lamps. Last of all, with his head bent 
in shame, Fra Cupertino advanced and knelt down 
on the floor where he had been at noon. After the 
benedicite was said, he leaned over, kissed the floor, 
carefully picked up his staff, and, balancing it 
tremblingly on his hands, feebly broke the deep 
silence. 

** Padre guardiano—bim !' 

The stern face of the Superior stopped short the 
titter which ran round the room. 

“Thou wretched brother, now that thou hast thy 
penance to do, thou art like a whining kid; and this 
noon, when thou hadst kept thy brethren fasting 
and filled thyself with wine, thou couldst roar like a 
lion.” 

“Si, padre guardiano,”’ answered Fra Cupertino 
meekly; “ but then, era caricato—I was loaded!” 

STODDARD DEWEY. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 





CARNOT. 


Srr,—Your article on “The Week in France” in your 
number for June 30th has just reached me whilst I hear the 
minute-guns of the Invalides on the occasion of President 
Carnot’s funeral. [see with great pleasure that you not only 
appreciate his character, but that you believe that there are 
other Frenchmen who resemble him. It seems quite obvious 
that if the virtues of the late President were highly esteemed by 
his fellow-countrymen, it must have been because they them- 
selves had in their own mental conceptions an ideal similar to 
that which he endeavoured to realise in his life. He was, in 
fact, simply a representative of the best kind of cultivated, 





industrious, and duty-loving French bourgeoi He might have 
worked obscurely as a civil engineer and nobody outside of 
France would have known anything about him. He was raised 
to the highest office in the State, and simply went on conducting 
himself with the same modest attention to duty as before. The 
French people, quick and eritieal as they are mn diseovered 
that he represented what was best, though not what was most 


brilliant, in France, and they gave him an unrestricted confidence, 
to which in a very few years was added the warmest personal 
affection. It is the literal truth that his tragical end caused 
tears to be shed in thousands of French homes. Many a strong 
man has wept for him aud for Mme. Carnot during the last 
week. He had given France the keen and delicate satisfaction 
of finding herself well represented, and he was quietly and per- 
sistently educating the whole country te a better appreciation of 
its own qualities, showing how the plain merits of a simple 
citizen might be of more use than the too attractive displays of 
splendid but unscrupulous genius 

I remember the time when in certain cireles in England 
nobody would believe that a French Republican could possibly 
bea gentleman. Even s lately as May in the present year an 
Englishman said to me near London that “ some members of the 
old French aristocracy were gentlemen, and the rest of the nation 
eads.”” It wasa mere belief. He did not know the French people 
or their language. It was useless to argue that a Republican, in 
France, is only a man who desires Parliamentary Government, 
as no freely e'ected French Parliament will now re-establish 
the Monarchy. I have never been able to sea why a preference 
for representative institutions should disqualify a man for being 
a “gentleman” if the title has any reasonable meaning. 
President Carnot was a model of gentlemanhood that we should 
all of us do well to imitate. He was incomparably better 
informed than many a frivolous member of the aristocracy. His 
manners were good and simple, without a trace of self-assertion. 
Being destitute of personal vanity, he kept his head in spite of 
his great elevation, and the influence and power which were put 
into his hands only made him still more considerate for others, 
especially for the humble and unfortunate. His kindness of 
heart was mingled with so much courage, that rather than wound 
the feelings of the people who loved him, he knowingly exposed 
himself to the danger of assassination, a danger by no means 
imaginary, as we have seen. His gentlemanhood proved itself 
just as much in private life in his respect for the sanctities of 
his own home. ‘The reader may compare him as to this with 
the two Napoleons, and with Louis XIV. and Louis XV. 

One more observation and I have done. It is well known 
that the religious views of the late President were of the 
broadest possible kind, and that although he permitted extreme 
unction to be administered at the last, in conformity to custom 
and in consideration for the feelings of his wife, who is a 
Catholic, his own conduct and opinions had never been under 
ecclesiastical direction. Nevertheless, Cardinal Lecot, the 
Archbishop of Bordeaux, who acknowledged this, admitted at 
the same time that the President had been “bon, intégre et 
fidéle.” Surely these humble virtues may count for something ! 
In the eyes of the French nation they have counted for more 
than that regular attendance at mass of which Napoleon ITI. set 
such an edifying example. 

The good effects of President Carnot’s life and work, instead 
of being ended with his death, are only just beginning. It is 
well for France that the memory of what he was should have 
been impressed on the nation’s brain by his tragical death. He 
will never be forgotten; he will be remembered by the people 
and by a long line of Presidents yet to come. It is significant 
that in the first utterances of his suecessor the word “ gloire ” 
does not oceur, whilst “devoir” is repeated with strong 
emphasis.—Sincerely yours, P. G. HAMERTON. 
July Ist, 1894. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


——~0e— 


A LITTLE Book or Goop CRITICISM. 


HAD intended to talk this week about “ Lord 

Ormont and His Aminta’’; and even went so 
far as to carry the third volume down to the 
rocks, with a lead pencil and a half-sheet of paper, 
for a summary of my opinions. The plan was 
altogether too business-like to succeed. My opinions 
ran about like butter in the heat of the afternoon. 
Moreover, it might have been foreseen that, sitting 
at the water's edge with a bath-towel for a cushion, 
I must turn to that wonderful piece of writing, 
“ A Marine Duet,” and re-read it; also that, having 
read it twice and glanced out to sea, I must loiter 
through it twice more, with a swim between. “A 
grand, smooth swell of the waters lifted her, and 
her head rose to see her world. She sank down 
the valley, where another wave was mounding 
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for its onward roll: a gentle scene of the 
ériovra of Weyburn’s favourite Sophoclean 
chorus.” “She had a sea-mind—had left 
her earth-mind ashore. The swim, and Matey 
Weyburn pursuing her, passed up out of her 
happiness, through the spheres of delirium, into 
a region where our life is as we would have it be: 
a home holding the quiet of the heavens, if but 
midway thither, and a home of delicious animation 
of the whole frame, equal to wings.” “ They 
swam silently, high, low, creatures of the smooth 
green roller. He heard the water-song of her 
swimming.” My faith, and so can we! Is it any 
wonder that I brought home on my half-sheet of 
paper nothing more than a grotesque attempt to 
sketch the heads of Browny and Matey and illustrate 
their author’s saying—‘ Their heads were water- 
flowers that spoke at ease” ? 


Bayt 


Observe the phrase quoted above—“a region 
where our life is as we would have it be”—and of 
what it is composed. Only a master can put words 
together in this fashion: and, the phrase being com- 
pacted, only a master can drop it into the place 
where it will shine with full effect. You may 
compare it with that verse of the 107th Psalm 
(Prayer-Book Version), “Then are they glad, because 
they are at rest: and so he bringeth them unto the 
haven where they would be”; or with one ex- 
quisitely artless phrase in Walton’s description of 
the milkmaid, Maudlin—“’twas a handsome milk- 
maid, that had not yet attained so much age and 
wisdom as to load her mind with any fears of many 
things that will never be, as too many men too often 
do.” Here is artlessness itself: until you ask your- 
self why “any” is balanced with “many,” and 
“too” with “too,” and suddenly detect the author's 
wiliness. It is a gross injustice, too, to remove the 
sentence thus from its context; for it was not only 
designed to be beautiful itself, but to poise the 
rhythm of one of the most musical paragraphs in the 
“Compleat Angler.” 

I repeat, however—and it needs repetition—that 
my business just now is not with Lord Ormont or 
his Aminta. It is rather to speak of a little volume 
of essays (“ Books and Plays.” By Allan Monkhouse. 
London: Mathews & Lane. 1894) which happens 
to be largely concerned with Mr. Meredith, and may 
therefore be taken as an easy stage on the way to 
the higher slopes. “ Books and Plays,” then, is a 
very pretty volume, full of attractive writing. It 
treats of Mr. Meredith's Novels, Mr. Meredith’s 
Poems, George Borrow, Ibsen's Social Plays, Three 
Plays by Mr. Stevenson and Mr. Henley, and “ The 
Politics of Dramatic Art.” And while cutting its 
leaves I made two discoveries that instantly won my 
goodwill for Mr. Monkhouse. In the first place, he 
is one of the very few English critics interested in 
Turgenieff, and one of the still fewer—the extremely 
few — sufficiently aware of Turgenieff'’s greatness. 
Secondly, Mr. Monkhouse is acute enough to place 
“ Beauchamp’s Career’’ among the very best of Mr. 
Meredith’s novels. He is conscious of some audacity 
here. “In humour and pathos, in dialogue and 
incident, in description and romance, it touches its 
author's highest mark. It is more than curious, it is 
bewildering that it has received so little attention. 
Even now, when Mr. Meredith is in vogue, there 
seems to be something assertive in naming it as one 
of the masterpieces of English literature.” 

And Mr. Monkhouse brings reasons for his high 
estimate of “‘ Beauchamp’s Career"; so that the few 
of us who share his opinion may give their votes 
silently. Indeed he rarely judges at random; but 
has plainly thought his subject out before sitting 
down to write any one of these essays. To be sure 
in the exuberance of his youth—for I must assume 
him to be young—he lets out obiter dicta here and 
there, as a cob kicks for pure lightness of heart. 
But while he is talking on his subject his speech is 
well-considered. I know nobody, for instance, who 
has so well brought out that sense of affinity with 





nature, that loving dependence upon earth, which is 
the essence of Mr. Meredith's teaching in prose and 
verse: nor that noble fortitude which stands, as a 
rock, at the base of every novel of Turgenieff’s. 
Mr. Monkhouse does not contrast or compare the 
two men: he allows us to do that for ourselves: but 
his essays help us to a comparison and a contrast. 


First, then, of Mr. Meredith :— 


“His poems are the best antidote to the introspective 
pessimism which is the deplorable tendeney of civilised people. 


A considerable section of them is actually an exhortation against 


egoism—not, indeed, against individuality : a man must be him- 
self, but not too fatuously himself—a declaration of the unit 


of man and earth. As in the novels Mr. Meredith deals with 
men as individuals, here he is concerned with the life and destiny 
of man. A loving study of the richness, order, and beauty of 
the earth, which knows no persistent fits of dulness, is the 
panacea for all human ills. He views it from no misty, trans- 
cendental height, but closely and reverently, finding in the life 
of the woods and fields many close and subtle analogies to our 
life. Earth is more than a background, more than an environ- 
ment, not merely the scene of man’s life and labour, not merely 
his temporary home. He is of it and for it, its child and its 
labourer. There are cecasions of eestatic exaltation when the 
fighters for a eause count life and death as mere external inci- 
dents. To secure and perpetuate these emotions—in right 
degree and quality—is the aim of Mr. Meredith’s teaching. Our 
cause is the cause of man, of earth, and through them, if we will, 
the eause of God; and the sense should be ever with us of the 
smallness of our personal stake, the greatness of that sum of life 
of which we are part.” 


And now of Turgenieff :— 


“The world, then, according to Turgenieff, is a miserable 
world, but what an interesting one! Life is a series of losses 
and disasters, but after all we may bring them to a fine 
point... . But if his books are sad, they are noble. In the 
struggle between sense and spirit he is ever on the right side. 
He teaches us that duty is peremptory, that faithful work is the 
only condition of righteousness, that the reward of a well-spent 
life is a mind at peace; and if the first article in his creed is 
submission, the last is fortitude.” 


‘At first sight there seems a world of difference 
between the two. On reflection, the difference 
between them—between Lejnieff's summing-up, in 
“ Dimitri Rondine ”— 


“Tu tes appelé le Ju:f errant. Pent-étre, aprés tout, le 
sort te condamnait-il & errer cternellement ; peut-ctre remplis- 
tu par la une destination supérieure et que tu ignores toi-méme. 
La sagesse du peuple ne dit-elle pas que nous marchons tous ob 
nous pousse la main de Dien? Marche done ot cette main te 
conduit.” 


—and the conclusion of “ The Empty Parse "— 


‘*The God in the consciences of multitudes feel, 
And we feel deep to Earth at her heart, 
We have her communion with men, 
New ground, new skies for appeal. 
Yield into harness thy best and thy worst ; 
Away on the trot of thy servitude start, 
Through the rigours and joys and sustainments of air. 
If courage should falter, ‘tis wholesome to kneel, 
* * . * * 
I promise no more, save that feasting will come 
To a mind and a body no longer inversed : 
The sense of large charity over the land ; 
Earth’s wheaten of wisdom dispensed in the rough, 
And a bell ringing thanks for a sustenance meal 
Through the active machine: lean fare 
But it carries a sparkle ! 7 


I say that on reflection the small difference of these 
two passages is easily covered by the difference in 
their writers’ nationality. For it must be remem- 
bered that Turgenieff is Russian to the heart, and 
Meredith English of the English. 


One thing I regret—that Mr. Monkhouse follows 
the crowd in his light dismissal of “The Tragic 
Comediané” as an elaborate error. Of course it is 
no rebuke to point out that this “ problem of hard 
incredible facts,” as he calls it, was set in real life 
before Mr. Meredith translated it into fiction: that 
Lassalle and Helen von Dénniges did actually set the 
fantastic dance followed by Alvan and Clotilde von 
Riidiger. Mr. Monkhouse will easily retort that 
fiction should be (in Aristotle's phrase) “more 
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philosophical” than real life. But he might have read 
that opening chapter to more purpose, and told us 
at least why a serious study of the fantastical, by a 
man of Mr. Meredith’s instinct for the springs of 
human action, should be so airily labelled a failure. 


When we turn from “ Books” to “ Plays,” I have 
little or no right to criticise Mr. Monkhouse’s criti- 
cism. But I am bound to say that his estimate of 
Ibsen’s “ Social Plays”’ seems to me at once eminently 
just and eminently well presented. Especially just is 
his contention that no writer can be aptly called a 
realist who (1) develops his characters in the direction 
best fitted to enforce his own moral prepossessions, 
and who (2) enforces a principle (as in “ Ghosts’’) 
by exceptional and extravagant instances. And 
especially acute is the remark: “ It is significant that 
he (Ibsen) continues his dramas of Norwegian 
character twenty years after his opportunities of 
study at first hand had ceased.” It will be 
remembered, of course, how that other anointed 
realist, M. Zola, went on studying the “ Histoire 
Naturelle et Sociale d’une Famille sous le Second 
Empire” for twenty years after opportunities for 
this study were closed to him. So unerring is the 
popular instinct for names! A. T. Q. C. 








REVIEWS. 
STUDIES OF SCOUNDRELS. 


TWELVE Bap Men. Original Studies of Eminent Scoundrels 
by Various Hands. Edited by Thomas Seccombe. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 


HE editor of this whimsical and admirable book 
was, so we must suppose, indebted for the idea 
of it to another most excellent book—the “ Twelve 
Good Men” of Dean Burgon. Anyhow, the volumes 
stand side by side in the Library pleasantly enough. 
Most of the Dean’s dozen were in Holy Orders, and 
it is distinctly to the credit of the cloth (we hate men 
who sneer at the clergy) that only one of Mr. 
Seccombe’s Bad Men ever wagged his pow in a 
pulpit, but he, it must be admitted, was the biggest 
scoundrel of the lot—the Reverend Titus Oates. 
Goodness hangs together better than Badness. 
All good men are akin. Consequently there is a 
natural unity of design and purpose about Dean 
Burgon’s book which is necessarily absent from Mr. 
Seccombe’s, whose ruffians stand apart in a sullen 
infamy, for there is no fellowship in roguery. But 
for all that, and as Marjorie Fleming says in her 
Diary, “the history of all the malcontents as ever 
was hanged is amusing.” It does not do to be over- 
critical of scoundrels. Nicely to graduate the degrees 
of crime and to distinguish between the demerits 
of notorious villains is displeasing and perhaps 
dangerous. No candid reader of “ Twelve Bad Men” 
will be disposed to dispute the right of anyone of 
them to be where he is. Each, like Milton’s Satan, is 
“by merit raised” to his “bad eminence.” But it 
is the curse of a critic’s trade never to be quite 
content, and we were disposed, at all events at first, 
to cavil at black Bothwell and Kelley the Necro- 
mancer being allowed to stand at the head of Mr. 
Seccombe’s list. They were blackguards no doubt, 
but hardly of the calibre of the other ten. Bothwell 
was no worse than many of his contemporaries who 
have escaped the canonisation of the Devil, and, 
after all, he won a fair woman’s love; whilst as for 
Kelley the Necromancer, we are partial to necro- 
mancers. A modern company-monger is a worse 
scoundrel than all the necromancers who have ever 
lived, from the famous Alexander of Tyre to the 
milder Zadkiel, of our own time who none the less 
asserted himself to be the owner of the celebrated 
crystal once in the possession of Dr. Dee. 
We do not quarrel with the fate which has placed 
Lord Chancellor Jeffreys amongst the Twelve. A 
corrupt and brutal judge can give points to the 





devil. Jeffreys, though a bad man, was a good 
lawyer—but this is to quibble, for so was Gilbert 
Glossin. But what are we to say to Charles the 
Second, who, knowing perfectly well what manner 
of man Jeffreys was (for did he not say of him 
“Jeffreys has more impudence than ten carted 
street-walkers ?”’), yet made him Lord Chief Justice of 
England? Nothing but Charles’s pleasant humour 
prevents the conviction laying hold of one that he 
was the worst man that ever lived—but he is not 
one of the Twelve; nor do we complain—he has too 
much humour for that. 

Our pet rogue is Titus Oates. He has all the 
notes of a rascal. We have long loved to read about 
him, but never before (the National Dictionary being 
still in the M.’s) had we read a consecutive account 
from cradle to grave of this perjured villain. We 
congratulate Mr. Seccombe, whose hand has traced 
this biography, upon a great success, It is written 
in an exceedingly happy vein. It is no easy task to 
be the biographer of a rogue like Titus. We will 
indulge ourselves in a brief retrospect of an incom- 
parable career, and when we can will use Mr. 
Seccombe’s own words :—* The king of liars was born 
at Oakham in 1649. Though he is stated by more 
than one writer to have had a brother William, who 
achieved some distinction as a horse stealer, it is 
more probable that he was an only as he was an 
unique child. His anxious parent procured his 
admission as a free scholar to Merchant Taylors’ 
School in June 1665." He began well by cheating the 
authorities of his entrance money, and never seems 
to have regained their good opinion. In 1667 he 
visited Cambridge, and entered himself as a poor 
scholar, as no doubt he was in both senses of the 
words, at Caius College. From Caius he migrated to 
St. John’s, where he was accounted a liar from the 
first and a dunce into the bargain, but somehow he 
managed to slip into orders and to become in 1672 
Vicar of Bobbing, in Kent. Like most rogues, he 
was restless, and Bobbing soon knew him no more, 
He became acquainted with the insides of more gaols 
than one, and had at last to accept the post of 
chaplain on board a king's ship; “a post,” says Mr. 
Seccombe, “which in those days was a base and 
dishonoured one.” What an extraordinary country 
is ours! The Navy has long been its pet service, yet 
for centuries to be a chaplain on board a king's ship 
was to proclaim yourself a failure and a disgrace. 
Our social history is full of such anomalies. How- 
ever, Titus could not live up even to the standard of 
the Navy, and was reduced to turn Papist in order to 
curry favour with the Queen. He fawned upon two 
priests, whom he subsequently had the pleasure of 
hanging, and it was a favourite story of his in later 
days, when he was the favourite of the Protestant 
mob, how he stole from the Catholic Chapel at 
Somerset House a box of consecrated wafers with 
which he used to seal his letters for above a year 
and a half. Truly this man was a blackguard ! 

In May, 1677, whilst still a professed Papist, he pro- 
ceeded to Valladolid, where he entered college. But 
all authorities loathed our Titus; and the Jesuits of 
Spain soon shipped him back to London, where no 
sooner had he arrived than the thought occurred 
to him how he might turn such knowledge as he 
had of Catholics into gain. He was thrown into 
the way of Dr. Israel Tongue, and the two 
together began hatching the plot with which the 
name of Oates is for ever associated. As to the 
growth, spread, victims, and final collapse of this 
murderous conspiracy, is it not written once and for 
ever in the pages of Macaulay? It is a horrible 
history. There, again, the infamy of Charles II. 
stands out in black relief. He, at all events, was 
never taken in by Oates. In James’ time Oates 
received his punishment.- He was whipped as never 
man was whipped in England before or since, 
receiving in all three thousand lashes. He survived 
it, and lived, not only to beget a child in gaol, but to 
get himself out of gaol, and to be given a pension. 
He turned Baptist, but the Baptists after a bit treated 
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him even as had done the Spanish Jesuits — they 
ejected him from their midst as a scandalous liver. 
He eventually died in poverty and general contempt 
on July 12th, 1705, 

Our space is exhausted, but we can assure our 
readers that we have only broken bulk of this 
volume, and that they will find the whole of its ras- 
cality fairly wellup tosample. The conclusion forced 
upon us by an attentive perusal of this book is that 
it is better to be good than bad. Weaknesses, 
foibles, faults, are usually endearing, but downright 
crimes, such as murder, arson, perjury, cruelty, and 
the like, are destitute of charm. On the whole we 
do not think we can any longer allow Mr. Seccombe’s 
book to stand side by side with Dean Burgon’s. 
These Twelve Bad Men must sit “ below the salt.” 


MACPHERSON’S “FINGAL.” 


THe Lire AND LetTers OF JAMes Macpnerson. By 
Bailey Saunders London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co, 
Lest the world should give him credit for a 
patriotic want of impartiality, Mr. Bailey 


Saunders hastens to assure us in his preface that 
he has not the honour of being a Scotsman—so 
deceptive are family names in the nineteenth 
century! But an accident having led him to 
consider the “ wide and perplexing subject” of 
the Ossianic poems, so-called, which in 1760 Mr. 
James Macpherson began to put forward, he has 
thought well to cast the burden from him by 
writing a book. In this volume we do not any- 
where perceive that Mr. Saunders deemed it either 
necessary or expedient to devote a few months to 
the study of Gaelic, by way of fitting himself for 
a task in which some knowledge of that language 
and literature would seem to be required. He 
begins cheerfully with Macpherson himself; de- 
clines to hazard a conjecture regarding the prior 
claims of the Irish or the Highlanders to Ossian 
and his poems; is willing to vouch for the honest 
beliefs entertained by the putter-forth of “ Fingal” 
and “Temora”; nor makes an end until he has 
assigned him an honourable place with Lénnrot, 
the author of the “ Kalevala,” and with those 
medizeval mosaists to whom we are indebted for 
the “Prose Edda” and the “Nibelungen Lied.” 
Macpherson is no longer to be the “audacious 
impostor” who received due chastisement at the 
hands of Dr. Johnson. He has been “greatly 
slandered.” And though his “literary elegance 
obscures what was rough and harsh in the old 
Celtic legends,” there remains “as good a case for 
the authenticity of the Ossianic poems as for the 
*‘Edda.’” A very pretty quarrel as it stands! 

Let us look at some of the facts about which no 
discussion can be raised. In 1761 Macpherson wrote 
to Mr. James Maclagan, Minister of Amulrie, in 
Perthshire, “I have been lucky enough to lay my 
hands on a pretty complete poem, and truly epic, 
concerning Fingal. The antiquity of it is easily 
ascertained, and it is not only superior to anything 
in that language, but reckoned not inferior to the 
more polite performances of other nations in that 
way. I have some thoughts of publishing the 
original.” Now, in the whole range of Gaelic-written 
poetry, and in the oral recitations of the High- 
landers, no one else has ever been able to “lay his 
hands” on this “pretty complete poem, and truly 
epic, concerning Fingal.” Nor did Macpherson, from 
that day till the day of his death, publish any 
originals. Moreover, the best Gaelic scholars, though 
they cannot find this epic, or any other, among their 
people, the substance of which would answer to the 
Ossianic poems as a whole, have pointed without 
difficulty to definite legendary sources whence Mac- 
pherson might have drawn certain of the names, 
incidents, and epithets which appear in his alleged 
translation. The Celtic materials, employed loosely, 
inaccurately, and with an exceedingly free hand, 
they do, in large measure, recognise ; but fragments 





of an epic poem, requiring only the skilful hand of a 
weaver to bind them into one consistent whole,—the 
Scottish Homeric ballads faithfully rendered in a 
language giving back their essential characteristics 
as they were combined in some Caledonian Iliad, 
whether of the third or any subsequent century,— 
these no antiquarian, no philologist, no critic, has 
ever come upon. And much of the ostensible Gaelic 
text, brought forward after the time of Macpherson 
as supplying a basis for his translation, was, accord- 
ing to Mr. Bailey Saunders himself, “invented.” The 
originals, such as they were, have never come into 
court. But Captain Morison, who assisted the 
author to make out his documents, has left it on 
record that Macpherson could neither write nor spell 
Gaelic, and that when passages were to both of them 
illegible, this same modest translator “was very 
clever in substituting others of his own, which, if 
they did not recover the exact words and ideas of 
Ossian, were no discredit to that bard.” Thus did he 
endeavour to “collect this poetry,” says Mr. Saunders, 
“and reduce it to its original form,” with the help 
of Dr. Hugh Blair, who could not read one syllable 
of Gaelic, and did not, therefore, even glance at his 
“ originals,” while he, the editor of a third-century 
Scottish epic, “ was often at a loss to understand the 
very meaning of the words.” 

Yet, continues Mr. Saunders, if his versions were 
only “a paraphrase”; if, thanks to Blair's judicious 
touches, they “ were polished out of all resemblance 
to the originals”; if he changed the Celtic names ; 
and if it is “not improbable that he obtained some 
from Toland’s ‘History,’ and invented others”; if 
he was careful enough to eliminate St. Patrick, 
whenever he came across him, and that not once 
or twice, from verses in which his conversation with 
Ossian a hundred years before the Saint went to 
Ireland would have been slightly embarrassing: but 
if, on the other hand, he was not careful in his 
preface and introduction to tell the public that 
this Northern epic had been formed out of shreds 
and patches torn from their context—nay, if “he 
spoke of laying the work before his readers as he 
had found it,” still, his apologist contends, “it is 
impossible to believe that he forged the whole.” 
Is not the plain answer to such an argument this: 
that what Macpherson did was precisely to forge 
the whole? That his ignorance of Gaelic, his sub- 
servience to Blair, his reminiscences of the Bible 
and of Milton, his imitation of Lowth’s Lectures 
on Hebrew poetry, drove him to “ forge the whole,” 
and to attribute the “plan and the unity in it,” 
which Gray thought “‘ very strange for a barbarous 
age,” to the shadowy figure of Ossian? No wonder 
he condemned “the existing method of writing and 
speaking Gaelic” as “unsatisfactory,” when he had 
never grasped the elements of the language, nor 
could construe the “ barbarous orthography ”—that 
is to say, the old Roman characters used on a 
definite system, though quite beyond him—in which, 
for above a thousand years, Irish had always been 
written. His own manuscripts have “ unaccount- 
ably disappeared,’ and the text put in evidence 
now is but ordinary Gaelic as spoken in the High- 
lands,—not the “tongue of the Fenians” which 
demands special training to be understood, and 
would often, but for the later glosses, be unintelligible 
even to scholars. As Macpherson was altogether 
unskilled in Celtic prosody,—one of the most 
exacting in any literature, with complicated rhythms 
and its own laws of assonance,—the pretended verses 
given by his—shall we say assistants or accomplices ? 
—fail to satisfy ; they set all rules of scanning at 
defiance, says his friend Adam Ferguson. The very 
name of Fingal is foreign to the genuine Ossianic 
poems; and when Macpherson describes Oscar as 
“the son of woody Morven,” he has no authority 
but himself. In the Gaelic cycle from which he takes 
some of his incidents, Fionn Mac Cumhall is a famous 
hero; Fingal occurs elsewhere as meaning “the 
territory of the heathen,’ but never as a man’s 
name; and like Trenmor and Trathal, he was not 
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heard of as among the kings’ of Scotland until the 
modern poet bestowed on him that dignity. Such 
are a few out of the many arguments to which no 
reply is possible, and to which none has been made. 

Mr. Saunders has begun at the wrong end. If he 
were a student of Celtic, he would know that while 
in Ireland the language exhibits well-ascertained 
literary forms, and is extant in manuscripts that go 
back to the early middle ages, in the Highlands it 
has few writings, if any, to display. Surely in good 
logic we ought to proceed from what is more certain 
to that which is less certain. Whether a poet Oisin, 
as the Irish tradition calls him, ever did exist, may 
be open to question. But that the cycle of Ossianic 
poems has been current in Ireland for hundreds upon 
hundreds of years is an undeniable fact. They do 
not constitute an epic whole ; but their characteristic 
features may be viewed in the Fenian poetry which 
the Highlanders recite down to this day. Mr. Camp- 
bell of Islay was an accomplished Gaelic speaker and 
writer, as accurate as authentic in his reproduction 
of the Western folk-tales; and his judgment of 
Macpherson, Mr. Saunders is fain to acknowledge, 
was exceedingly severe. It could not be otherwise. 
To all who have read the ancient Celtic poems 
in the original, the contrast between their spirit, 
their way of viewing the world, the mythology 
which they suppose or to which they allude, and 
Macpherson’s elegant fustian is too clear to admit 
of an argument. These know perfectly well that 
if he could have discovered his Ossian and 
Fingal anywhere in the Gaeldom, it must have 
been in the stanzas they have learned at the 
authentic sources. But of such an Ossian the true 
poems give no hint. He belongs to the eighteenth 
century, and Rousseau was his first-cousin. He 
owes something to the Celts, but much more to 
Blair's “ Rhetoric,’ and was not born, but made a 
poet, by those to whom old Celtic would have been 
as unintelligible as Chinese. 

This volume, therefore, will not have made 
more impression upon the fame of Dr. Johnson 
than did Macpherson upon his sturdy courage. Mr. 
Saunders has still to prove that Fingal's “ stubborn 
audacity,” in declining to produce the originals, 
was not “the last refuge of guilt.” Incidentally, 
he has already proved his author to be a man of 
by no means exalted principles, whose word it 
would be difficult to take for his bond. Had 
Macpherson announced to the reading public a 
prose-poem of his own composition, founded on 
stray reminiscences, ill-understood and worse con- 
strued, of tales told in the Highlands by its Celtic- 
speaking people, we may be certain that his venture 
would have failed from the outset. He traded upon 
a legendary name : declared that he was only putting 
the Northern Homer into an English dress; and 
took the world by storm. When the delusion was 
unmasked, his rants in “measured prose” were 
judged at their proper value. But, meanwhile, they 
had contributed their share to the revolt against 
mere commonplace which set in after the middle 
of the last century. The romantic school may be 
said to have begun with them; and by-and-by came 
a true Celtic renaissance which is still running its 
course. Apart from his Ossianic enterprise, Mac- 
pherson’s life was insignificant or disreputable, and 
not worthy the writing. We trust, however, that 
the next who shall take upon himself to apologise 
for so disingenuous a plagiarist, will deem it his 
duty to begin by learning the language of the 
Gaelic poems. 





JAPAN, 


Tue Story or tHe Nations—Japan. By David Murray, 
Ph.D., LL.D. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


Dr. MurRAyY tells the story of Japan carefully, but 
his narrative lacks charm. This is not his fault. 
Land and people are alike alluring; the picturesque 
scenery of these pleasant and fruitful islands, the 
peculiar fascination which Japanese art has exercised 





on the Western world of our own time, the quick 
apprehension by its people of modern ideas, some- 
thing likable about the people themselves — the 
French of the East, as they have been called—lead 
one to expect a piquant chronicle. But one finds 
letters and faith and manners mere copies from 
Chinese patterns, and the history filled with trivial 
and tedious squabble. Before the seventh century 
of our era the records are traditional. The myths 
start with Izanagi and Izanami, who created the 
islands. Their proceedings are sad enough. The 
best legend is where Izanagi seeks his spouse in 
Hades, after the manner of Orpheus, but the whole 
thing is but a sorry rendering of the beautiful Greek 
legend. From the darkness a prince called Jimmu 
emerges about 660 B.c., and founds the royal line 
which still rules the country. Two things—abdication 
and adoption—secured its survival. An Emperor who 
had no children was allowed to name a collateral 
relative as successor, and each monarch had a trick of 
abdication after a few years’ rule; so it was scarce 
worth while to upset him. The real power soon fell 
into the hands of Shoguns, or governors, who ruled 
in the name of the prince. Several families held 
this position: the last and most powerful were the 
Tokugawa Shoguns, the first of whom held rule 
in 1603. The last abdicated in 1868, when the 
Emperor again became the real ruler. There is 
plenty here of the early state of the Japanese. 
Oddest seems it that they never used milk, cheese, 
or butter. Their only strong drink was Saké, the 
recipe wherefor they had from China. Here is 
one of the many legends of the Emperors:— 
Yuriyaku, who flourished about 470 A.D., one day, 
seeing a beautiful girl by the river-side washing 
clothes, said, “ Do not thou marry a husband. I will 
send for thee,” and then he passed and forgot 
. . . but she waited on for eighty years, till she knew 
her end was nigh; so she sought him with such 
gifts as she could collect, and told him the story. 
The heavenly sovereign was greatly moved, and 
loaded her with gifts and honours; poor recompense 
for her lost youth! There is much fighting and 
bloodshed everywhere, and to this was partly due 
the high estimation in which the sword was held. 
The maker's name was always inscribed on it, and 
proud was he who possessed the handiwork of one 
of the four great masters. A Samurai, or member 
of the warrior class, had a right to carry two. 
Even when a Parliament on Western models was 
established in 1869, it unanimously voted against 
the proposal to abolish the wearing of swords. 
Almost unanimously it declined to prohibit the 
privilege of hari-kari, as the curious custom of 
committing suicide to escape disgrace or death 
at the hands of others was called. As a con- 
venient way of getting rid of very inconvenient 
characters there was much to be said forit. One 
strange old rite decreed, on the death of a prince, 
that his retainers should be planted neck deep up- 
right in a circle round him. Their heads were 
uncovered, and they were left to die of starvation. 
But for these were substituted at an early period 
clay images of men, and women, and horses, a 
merciful expedient of no little ingenuity. 

Of painful interest is the record of the introduc- 
tion of Christianity and its propagation by Francis 
Xavier. Itseemedforthe momentthatall Japan would 
embrace the new faith, but it was identified with 
foreign dominion, the rulers turned against it, and 
it was crushed out in a remorseless manner. It 
lingered on unknown in certain communities, and 
these were discovered in 1865 still steadfast in the 
faith. As late as 1868 a fresh decree was promul- 
gated against them, but in 1872 persecution for a 
religious belief was declared at an end. Japan stands 
at the beginning of a new era. No Eastern nation 
has so unreservedly gone in for Western ideas. How 
the new wine will do in the old bottles one cannot 
say, nor can anything in its past history, as we read it 
in this carefully prepared summary, enable us to 
tell. 
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THE PAPACY DURING THE REFORMATION, 


HistToRY OF THE PAPACY DURING THE REFORMATION. 
By Mandell Creighton, D.D., Bishop of Peterborough. 
Vol. V. The German Revolt, 1517—1527. London: 
Longmans. 


Ir is now some twelve years since the publication 
of the first two volumes of the quaintly-named but 
well-planned book in which Dr. Creighton seeks to 
tell the history of the Papacy from the beginning of 
the Great Schism in 1378 to the end of the delibera- 
tions of the Council of Trent in 1563. These volumes 
of 1882 only carried the story as far as the final 
defeat of the conciliar movement by the ignominious 
collapse of the Council of Basel, and the restoration 
of the papal power by Pius II., whose death in 1464 
formed a good stopping place. Written in a country 
parsonage in Northumberland, far from any great 
library, it was impossible for the writer to obtain 
that complete command of the literature of his 
subject which is necessary for the more minute sort 
of historical work, and the scheme of the book 
necessarily involved rather a large general view of 
an extended period than a microscopic analysis of 
a limited field. The vicar of Embleton was removed 
to the Dixie professorship at Cambridge, but did not 
essentially alter the plan of his work. In due course 
he published in 1887 two more volumes, dealing with 
the series of popes between Sixtus IV. and Leo X., 
whose primary attitude was that of Italian princes. 
Before long Professor Creighton was made Bishop 
of Peterborough; but the tireless energy, which 
found time, when at Cambridge, to edit the Historical 
Review and write a whole host of little books and 
fugitive articles, has not succumbed even to the vast 
mass of business which falls to the lot of the modern 
bishop. After seven years of silence we now have 
before us a fifth volume of the “History of the 
Papacy,” dealing with the first ten years of the 
German revolt, which carries the story past the end 
of the imposing pontificate of Leo X., and the short 
but memorable attempt to change the papal policy 
under Adrian VI. to the restless and cunning 
efforts of Clement VII. to meet the dangers which 
beset the papacy on every side by reverting to the 
purely diplomatic attitude of his uncle, and to the 
inevitable results of that policy, the collapse of the 
popes as Italian princes after the failure of the 
League of Cognac, and the sack of Rome in 1527 by 
the infuriated lanzknechts of Charles V. In an age 
when so many scholars who are capable of better 
things fritter away their energies on a multitude of 
small productions, Dr. Creighton's constant devotion 
to his great work amidst a swarm of other occupa- 
tions is in every way praiseworthy ; and we devoutly 
hope that the present volume will not be the 
last, but that he will find time to conclude his 
original plan and get to the end of the Reformation 
period. 

The present volume shows no falling off from its 
predecessors. There is the same large canvas, boldly 
and vigorously filled. There is the same adequate 
scholarship which, if sometimes neglecting an 
obscure new source and sometimes falling back too 
readily on rather old-fashioned authorities, is never- 
theless fairly well up to date, as witness the use made 
of the labours of Brewer, Bergenroth, and Gayangos, 
and of the new facts brought to light in the 
numerous and excellent historical periodicals of 
Italy. There is the same large impartiality of view 
and calm common-sense judgment which rises superior 
to modern controversies, whether political or religious, 
which strives to depict the men of the Renaissance 
and Reformation as they really were, and aims 
simply at the interpretation of the truth. And 
these qualities, valuable enough in any period, 
become of special importance for the ten years 
described in this volume, when modern Protestantism 
was just struggling into being, and the first begin- 
ningsof Tridentine Catholicism were becoming faintly 
manifested in the agreement between the papalist 
princes of Germany and the legate Campeggio at 





Ratisbon in 1524. Such qualities cannot but make 
the book very valuable to all cultivated readers, 
despite some limitations that must be set down 
against it; for the style of the book, with all its 
clearness and directness, just misses attaining a very 
high literary quality. The individual sentences give 
one a better impression than the paragraphs, and 
the book, as a whole, shows imperfect success in 
grappling with the difficulties of a long and extended 
narration, and is sometimes open to the charge of 
being a littledull. The plan of the work is so faintly 
conceived that we are sometimes in difficulties about 
its perspective. The clear thread of connection 
which should run through all great books is some- 
times apt to become a little more faint than is 
desirable. The monotonous even flow of the story 
confuses the great principles and the mere details 
by treating both alike with equal emphasis. And, 
as in many modern scientific books on history, the 
very impartiality of the writer and his desire to 
say a good word all round may here and there take 
away a little from the freshness, life, and colour of 
his narrative. 

Germany and Italy almost equally concern Dr. 
Creighton in the present volume. He begins with a 
good though not very animated survey of the 
tendencies of German Humanism, and then passes 
on to an admirable account of the attack on Reuchlin 
by Pfefferkorn, Hochstraten, and the other obscuran- 
tist partisans of the Old Learning. We most par- 
ticularly commend the clear way in which the 
Reuchlin struggle is brought out as analogous to and 
preparing the way for the more famous Investiture 
contest which gave occasion for the revolt of Luther. 
A little pause now and then in the narrative, an 
occasional summary or generalisation, might easily 
have shown more clearly than the text does, the 
vital relation of these matters to papal policy; but 
unluckily the Bishop of Peterborough has not that 
power of clearly co-ordinating the facts which was 
so marked in his great predecessor, Ranke, and we 
fear the general reader may sometimes ask what much 
of this has to do with the history of the Papacy. 
This question is the more likely to arise as the bishop 
is distinctly more at home in the Italian than in the 
German part of his history. To Italy, however, the 
second half of the volume is almost entirely devoted. 
In fact, the “German Revolt” is not carried on up to 
1527 as the title would suggest. We hear little 
about German affairs after the check on Lutheranism 
that resulted from the Peasants’ War of 1525. Yet 
every consideration of historical perspective should 
have led Dr. Creighton to say what he has to say of 
the great progress made by the Protestants at the 
Diet of Speyer of 1526, before he gives his narrative 
of the attack on Italy and the Sack of Rome in 1527. 
Charles V. could not possibly have thrown all his 
forces into Italy to crush the League of Cognac had 
he not been assured of the peace of Germany, and 
the appearance of the Lutheran element in Bourbon’s 
army might well puzzle a reader who thinks Charles’ 
policy at that moment was still, in name at least, the 
enforcement of the Edict of Worms. The result is 
an indistinctness of outline, which here, as on more 
than one occasion, is one of the weakest points in the 
bishop’s narrative. In the complications of inter- 
national and Italian politics it is necessarily difficult 
to see the wood for the trees. It is a pity to make 
our vision still more obscured by a departure from 
the true sequence of events. 

Passing from generalities to details, we have to 
praise highly the scholarly accuracy, both of outline 
and detail, that characterises the mass of Dr. 
Creighton’s work. There are, however, occasional 
slips in minute points, which, though seldom likely 
to mislead even a careless reader, suggest now and 
then rather slipshod methods and some careless 
hurrying through the final correction for the press. 
Printers’ errors abound, especially in the scraps of 
foreign tongues in the notes, where we notice forms 
like “ geschicts quellen,” “ Gundersheim,” “ Clement 
X.” (as the designation of a thirteenth-century Pope), 
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“ Monamata schismats Lutherani,” and others of the 
like type that we need not quote. In the same way 
proper care is not taken to normalise the spelling 
and transliteration of proper names. An Italian 
named “John” is called “ Giovanni,’ while if he is a 
Greek he is called, like Lasearis, plain “John.” Soa 
German church is dedicated to S. John or S. Lawrence, 
while Italian churches have for their patron saints 
“S, Agostino” or “SS. Apostoli”; while Dr. Creighton 
speaks of Cologne as “ Kiln,” he calls Frankfurt 
“ Frankfort,” and, in his first chapter, does not dis- 
tinguish between Frankfurt-on-the-Main and Frank- 
furt-on-the-Oder. If he is such a precisian as to call 
the Landgrave of Hesse “ Landgraf,” we do not quite 
see why “Hesse” should not be called “ Hessen.” 
There are some slight contradictions in the text, as, 
for example, on pp. 116 and 150, on the former of 
which he speaks of Luther facing a “ coldly critical 
assembly” at the Leipzig Disputation, while on the 
latter he tells us that it was only at the Diet of 
Worms in 1521 that Luther first encountered an 
“unsympathetic audience.” On p. 156 he calls the 
Elector of Saxony “ John Frederick,” though he is 
still speaking of Frederick the Wise. On p.247 a 
list of the princes present at the Conference of 
Ratisbon is given. It should, however, have dis- 
tinguished between those present in person and 
those present only by proxy. On p. 2458 there is a 
wrong reference. Some similar carelessness is shown 
in the construction of parts of the narrative. We 
have paragraphs beginning with “ however,” “ for,” 
and “ indeed,” which are not really fresh paragraphs 
at all. Some of the sentences deserve to be pilloried 
as models of slipshod English. The index is as bad 
as well could be, leaving out, for example, names 
like Clement VII., places like Milan, Siena, Frank- 
furt, Ratisbon, and only giving one reference apiece 
to individuals so important as Guicciardini and 
Melanchthon, though there are certainly more allu- 
sions to them in the text. In the appendices we 
miss the useful, though somewhat short, criticisms 
of the main sources, which we found in earlier 
volumes, This is the more to be deplored as the 
bishop’s extreme reticence in giving references to 
authorities in the text made some such indications 
almost indispensable. A big book without an 
attempt at bibliography cannot but be less useful 
than it might be. And, besides weakness on the 
bibliographical side, we miss, as in former volumes, 
the maps and plans which have had such an im- 
portant place in other books of the same type. 
Against these omissions may be chronicled the fact 
that we have sixty pages of new documents printed 
in the appendices, which in some cases give very 
interesting illustrations of the period. But, when 
all that can be set down against the book has been 
recorded, this new volume of the “ History of the 
Papacy” must be cordially welcomed as a solid and 
valuable addition to the very scanty list of modern 
English works which treat great periods of foreign 
history with broad knowledge and wide sympathy. 





FICTION. 

WILLIAM BLackLock, JouRNALIST. A Love-Story of Press 
Life. By J. Bankes Maclachlan. In 1 vol. Edinburgh 
and London: Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier. 

IN THE DWELLINGs OF SiteNce. A Romance of Russia. 
By Walker Kennedy. London: William Heinemann. 
Major Josuva. A Novel. By Francis Forster. London: 

Longmans, Green & Co. 


WE wish that we could speak more favourably 
than we can do of “ William Blacklock, Journalist,” 
for the story is one which deals with a subject of 
special interest to all who are connected with the 
Press. It is written, too, with great care, abundant 
knowledge, and a strict adherence to a high ideal. 
What it lacks is that dramatic spirit which goes 
to the making of all really good novels. The author 
may acquire this gift in time, but at present it is 
wanting, and the result is that his novel, with all 





its good qualities, fails to interest the reader as 
it ought todo. Yet, as we have said, there is much 
in it that must have an almost painful interest for 
every jcurnalist. From the day when young Black- 
lock, with a proud heart and high hopes, leaves his 
father’s home in order to begin his career as reporter 
on the Hillburgh Mercury, to that on which we 
part with him at the end of the story, he must 
be a familiar figure to all acquainted with press-life. 
Like many another youth, he starts on his career 
filled with enthusiasm for a calling in which the 
prizes, such as they are, are open to all, and every 
private soldier may carry the Marshal’s bdton in 
his knapsack. But William Blacklock, unstable as 
water, is one of those who never arrive; and the 
reader is called upon to watch the slow but ceaseless 
process of deterioration which begins in him almost 
from the moment at which he becomes a pro- 
fessional journalist. The temptations of a reporter’s 
life are presented to us with absolute accuracy, 
and its joys also. The freedom from personal 
control, the absolute independence of movement, 
the constant change of scene and interest, the 
unexpected interludes that prevent the day 
from being monotonous,—no one who has gone 
through an apprenticeship in journalism can have 
forgotten these delightful characteristics of his 
occupation. But they are characteristics which 
bring with them corresponding dangers. More than 
most persons, the reporter is thrown into the 
company of all sorts and conditions of men, and 
unless he be guided by principle or inspired by a 
resolute determination to succeed, it is but too easy 
for him to fall a victim to the pleasant, easy com- 
panionships of the hour, and to sink instead of 
rising in the scale. This is the case with William 
Blacklock, the story of whose life is, in consequence, 
a painful one. There is no plot to speak of in the 
book. It is merely the record of a life that comes 
to naught; but there are some excellent character- 
sketches, and the little company of provincial 
journalists in whose society we find ourselves are 
apparently drawn from the life. If that be so, the 
reporters and journalists of to-day are singularly 
close copies of their predecessors of forty years ago. 
Mr. Maclachlan, we hope, will’ try again, and, avoid- 
ing the defects of his present novel, give us another 
tale of newspaper life that shall have more of vivid- 
ness and interesting incident in it than “ William 
Blacklock, Journalist.” 

Ever since the appearance of that delightful 
story, ‘* My Official Wife,” romances connected with 
Russia and Nihilism seem to have had a fascination 
for American writers. “ In the Dwellings of Silence” 
is the latest attempt to make the intrigues of St. 
Petersburg and the tortures of Siberia serve the 
purpose of the story-teller. There is the usual 
lovely heroine, Valerie Melnikoff by name; her 
native lover, an officer of the Guards, and a double- 
dyed villain with “a luminous malignity in his face 
which filled the souls of sensitive people with a 
nameless terror” ; and two virtuous young Americans, 
heroic A l'Américaine to the tips of their fingers, 
and devoted to the beautiful Valerie. That young 
lady is arrested as a Nihilist, owing to the plots 
of her wicked lover, and, with a number of other 
highly respectable persons, is despatched to the 
mines of Kara. Thither she is followed by Frank 
Devereux, one of the two Americans, the other 
being meanwhile engaged in equipping an expedi- 
tion for rescuing the lady from the Pacific side of 
Siberia. Devereux, who has managed to change 
places with the prison doctor at Kara, succeeds in 
delivering Valerie and her friends by the simple 
process of drugging the gaoler, the sentinels on 
duty, and a number of other persons. Then he 
starts with the fugitives, and, though hotly pursued, 
succeeds, after months of wandering, in bringing 
them safely to the spot where an American vessel is 
waiting to receive them. The story contains some 
excellent descriptive passages, more particularly 
those dealing with the cruelties inflicted in the 
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Siberian prisons. The account of the wanderings 
of the fugitives is also written with care. Un- 
fortunately, however, the characters of the story, 
including the heroine, are mere shadows, in whose 
fortunes it is difficult for the reader to feel a proper 
amount of interest. 

Mr. Francis Forster is a new novelist of whom 
much may be expected in the future, judging by his 
first work, “ Major Joshua.” For in painting the 
character of his highly original hero, the author 
has audaciously attempted, and most successfully 
achieved, a literary feat of which any veteran 
novelist might well be proud. That is to say, he 
has ventured to give us a hero possessing neither 
youth, beauty, virtue, nor any degree of picturesque- 
ness, and yet has completely succeeded in interesting 
us in the sayings and doings of the elderly cynic, 
egotist, and gourmet after whom the book is named. 
Major Joshua Robinson, in short, is a distinct 
creation, and, as such, is to be received with real 
gratitude by a public weary of the rampantly 
“new” types that are already so woefully stale in 
fiction. Perhaps the most curious feature in the 
structure of the story is that the nominal hero has 
no actual connection with the plot: for so sub- 
ordinate is the part he plays in the tragi-comedy of 
which he is a keenly-interested spectator, that he 
might be altogether omitted without particularly 
affecting the course of events. Yet, passive as Major 
Joshua's part in the drama may be, his character is 
drawn in such minute detail, so delicately finished, 
and informed with humour so brilliant and incisive, 
that the reader’s interest is fastened upon this 
elderly reprobate from the first page to the last. 
There is, of course, a love-story, also, in the book, 
and one, moreover, managed with no little skill. 
Mrs. Fenwick, a widow with an unhappy past, has 
determined to bring up her children on the system 
of which her friend, Major Joshua, is so finished a 
specimen, by discarding all religion, teaching no 
morality, and inculcating principles of self-love and 
self-interest as the only sure basis of happiness. 
The results are, naturally, disastrous, and the evolu- 
tion of the story cleverly indicates the effects of the 
“system” in its workings and consequences, to all 
of which Major Joshua plays the part of chorus. 
Secure in his own superb egotism, he has, with 
shrewd commonsense, predicted the inevitable failure 
of the system as applied to the Fenwick family, for 
he perceives that “a moderate amount of religion is 
as necessary to the weak, emotional minds of women 
as afternoon tea is to their bodily comfort.” His 
predictions are amply justified by events, but the 
misfortunes which overtake the Major’s friends 
merely afford him an interesting study; and though 
he does finally interfere to put things right with 
them, he is prompted solely by motives of self- 
interest, and is thus faithful to the last to his creed 
of supreme selfishness. The book is full of smart 
epigram, accurate studies of character, and shrewd 
observation of human frailty. Everybody who 
appreciates the gift of humour with which Mr. 
Forster is so richly endowed will find a genuine 
treat awaiting him in the perusal of “Major Joshua.” 


THE MAGAZINES. 


An Oxford ex-Proctor, Mr. L. A. Selby-Bigge, 
treats the readers of the Nineteenth Century to a 
learned, but most entertaining, disquisition on the 
just now burning subject of College Discipline. For 
one thing, Mr. Selby-Bigge is not a believer in a 
“system” of discipline. There are many ways, he 
says, and no rules, by which a disciplinarian may 
seek peace and ensue it. “ At the familiar sign of a 
college row one man jumps out of bed, puts on 
the first clothes he can find—perhaps a dressing- 
gown and top hat—and goes down into the quad. 
into the midst of Comus and his crew, and 
rates the offenders like a pack of riotous hounds, 
with excellent results. Another will not show himself 





without his cap and gown and a servant or two 
at his heels, with excellent results. Another never 
shows himself at all, but sends the porter to tell the 
rioters to come to him next morning, with excellent 
results. At the inevitable interview, some are 
stern, others playful; some rude, others polite ; 
some blunt, others sarcastic; some take a high 
tone, others a low one; and it is possible to 
succeed and fail egregiously in any mode. When 
it comes to action and execution it is a personal 
matter, and in personal matters there is no 
‘system.’” As good Liberals we find it hard to 
subscribe to this uncompromising laudation of 
personal government, yet, with some humiliation, 
we have to confess that the ex-Proctor makes a good 
argument. Mr. Selby-Bigge confesses, on his own 
part, to a pre-Proctorial delight in the “ crisp sound of 
breaking glass”; but in his day, he remarks with a pro- 
nounced reflection upon the deeds of Bullingdon, men 
did not invite others in to do the breaking for them 
in order to escape being punished, or if punished 
they did not apply to their solicitors or write to the 
halfpenny evening papers—proceedings which, we 
agree with this worthy don, are most unsporting. 
The Nineteenth Century is a varied and very inter- 
esting number this month, with a good supply of 
lighter reading, which is seasonable. Its best 
literary article is “ The Art of Dying,” by Miss I. A. 
Taylor, a most charming paper, which recalls the 
flavour of the old essayists. “A Night in India” 
is a good description of a somewhat thrilling 
experience of Anglo-Indian life. Mr. T. L. 
Bullock explains and defends (!) the Competitive 
Examination System of China. “The Partition of 
Africa,” by Mr. Silva White; “Religion in the 
Primary Schools,” by Mr. Fitch; “The Failure 
of the Silver Commission,” by Mrs. Sidney Webb; 
and “The Centenary of Edward Gibbon,” by Mr. 
Frederic Harrison, are other noteworthy articles.— 
No one should fail to read the Irish landlord’s 
“Budget” in the National Review, a document, 
raisonné, in which, with genuine Irish humour, one 
of that luckless class shows how inevitably he is 
bound to get at the wrong side of the account, 
with a nominal rental of over £5,000 a year. 
“Campaigning in Matabeleland,” by a member of 
the Bechuanaland Police, is an article deserving 
attention. The writer gives anything but a grati- 
fying account of the methods of the “ civilised” 
forces engaged in stamping out and looting the 
people of Lobengula. “They (the Matabele) live 
almost entirely on grain. We used, when 
destroying their kraals, to forage round with 
assegais, which we dug into the ground in every 
direction, and when we came on a store of grain 
we either appropriated it or destroyed it. They 
managed to get most of their women and cattle 
away out of our reach before the war, but... 
altogether I should put the capture of cattle by us at 
about 30,000 head.” This witness does not approve 
of Mr. Labouchere, but he says there is “a broad 
substratum of truth” in some of that gentleman’s 
accusations. One of Miss Jane Barlow's peasant 
stories is another of the good things of this number. 

In the New Review Mr. T. H. S. Escott returns to 
periodical literature with a pleasant paper on the 
late Mr. Edmund Yates. Mr. A. D. Vandam con- 
tributes an entertaining paper on “ The Real Madame 
Sans-Géne.” The true bearer of this name was not 
the Duchesse de Dantzig of M. Sardou’s play— 
though Sardou’s portrait of that eccentric and good- 
hearted personage is pretty correct—but a woman 
who dressed in soldier's clothes and served in the 
French cavalry throughout the wars of Napoleon. 
A French author, M. Emile Céres, has just added a 
volume about her, too, to the cycle of Napoleonic 
literature which is still unrolling itself before our 
eyes. The book is entitled “‘ Madame Sans-Géne et 
les Femmes-Soldats (1792-1815), and is published by 
Plon. This number of the New Review—a particularly 
strong one, by the way—is further brightened by a 
winsome little idyll of country life in the last 
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century by Lady Lindsay, entitled “ Giles Dearlove.” 
Mr. Bernard Shaw lectures his critics amusingly in 
his capacity of “ dramatic realist.” 

The Fortnightly is not very distinguished this 
month, but it has a curiously interesting article by 
M. Paul Verlaine, giving some recollections of his 
sojourn in England as a French and drawing- 
master some twenty years ago. His first engage- 
ment was at a school in Lincolnshire. This is 
the admirable manner in which the headmaster 
introduced him to the class :—‘ Monsieur Verlaine, 
who is Bachelor of Arts of the University of 
Paris, is willing to assist me in teaching the 
Freuch language and the art of drawing. He 
knows English as well as an Englishman, and most 
certainly far better than all of you put together, 
but, of course, he cannot pronounce it - quite 
well. I am convinced that you will respect and 
like this gentleman. But should any of you take 
advantage of his foreign accent to show him the 
least want of respect, 1 shall lose no time in — 
correcting the error.” One of Verlaine’s experiences 
was to teach French to a German priest who before 
his ordination had been through the war. “ He was 
a big, heavily-bearded fellow who had served in the 
German artillery at Sedan, and seemed almost 
abashed at the fact, since the day when I found in 
his birthday-album a photograph of himself in the 
regimental helmet. . . After tea we set to work, 
both speaking English (?), for 1 was as ignorant 
of German as he was of French, and any Bostonian 
present would have derived much amusement from 
hearing those French lessons given to a German 
by a Frenchman in a language which was... 
worse than badly spoken by both pupil and teacher 
with a particularly bad accent in each case.” 
“Socialism and Natural Selection,’ by Mr. Karl 
Pearson, and a review of the poetry of Robert 
Bridges, by Professor Dowden, are the other chief 
contributions. 

Mr. Escott has an article also in the Contem- 
porary Review. The subject is “ The Prospects of 
Liberal Reunion,” as to which he takes a some- 
what hopeful view. In political parties he thinks 
there is such a thing as reversion to type; forces 
which have once been Liberal will inevitably show 
a tendency to return and continue in the Liberal 
groove. Blood, too, is thicker than water, and, on 
the whole, it is likely that “influences favourable to 
Liberal re-union will increase and multiply rather 
than diminish with time.” An article of great 
interest is Sir J. R. Seeley’s “ History of English and 
Foreign Policy.” Mr. Stead’s “ Incidents of Labour 
War in America” is verysuggestive. The NewJreland 
Review keeps up to the good level at which it 
started. Perhaps its most valuable article is that 
on “The Usurer in Ireland,” by the Rev. T. A. 
Finlay. The excellent little Revue Francaise also 
maintains its reputation. Its chief item is an account 
of the works of a young French novelist, M. Jules Case. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


One of the chief social questions with which the nation has 
to deal is that which is bound up with wise and adequate educa- 
tion and care of the young. Scarcely more than a century ago 


* Tue State anv its Cuittprex. By Gertrude M. Tuckwell, Editor 
of Women’s Trade Union Review. Social Questions of To-day. 
(London : Methuen & Co.) 
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boys and girls for comparatively trivial offences were thrown 
into the company of the hardened and depraved of both sexes in 
our jails, which thus became at once hotbeds and nurseries of 
vice and crime. It was John Howard, more than any other 
man, who brought about a change in this respect, and his self- 
denying and philanthropic labours have since borne fruit a 
hundredfold. “The State and Its Children” describes in a 
clear and detailed manner the organised efforts which are now 
put forth in many directions for the benefit of those who have 
stumbled at the threshold of life, or approach its difficulties handi- 
capped by either physical or mental incapacity. The Children’s 
Charter, which was passed through Parliament in 1889, chiefly 
through the benevolent and unwearied persistency of Mr. 
Waugh, of Greenwich, has done much to restrain brutal parents 
from acts of wanton cruelty, and to shield the children of the 
oor from some of the worst forms of tyranny and cruel neglect. 
The Act has already reduced the number of child-mendicants, 
and the proportion of boys and girls now sent to prison is much 
smaller than was formerly the case. A Board school, we are 
reminded, stands on the site of Clerkenwell Jail, and that fact 
itself is significant of a changed attitude, which might be 
summed up as a practical recognition of the force of moral 
suasion. These pages sketch the operations of reformatories 
and industrial schools, and the efforts made on behalf of 
canal, van, circus, and theatre children. Many other aspects 
of the problem are dealt with in a book which is full of 
yractical hints, gathered not only from personal experience, but 
Son the statements and suggestions of a wide array of workers 
amongst the children of the poor. The Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children—in spite, perhaps, of an occa- 
sional tendency to hysteria in some of its advocates — has 
undoubtedly done admirable service in caring for poor little 
waifs and strays, to whom certainly the lines have not fallen 
in pleasant places. It has already interfered in the case of 
upwards of seventy thousand children, and it is seeking legisla- 
tive power to grapple with the urgent needs of many more. It 
proposes to take up the matter of cruelty committed against 
children by habitual drunkards, and it is seeking also to obtain 
power to deal with the scandal of baby-farming and the excessive 
insurance of child-life. No one can read the horrible list of 
actual tortures inflicted in this country on young and helpless 
children without feeling that more energetic measures are 
necessary to remove so disgraceful a blot on our civilisation. 
This book contains a temperately-worded and comprehensive 
survey of all the movements which modern philanthropy has 
set in motion for the amelioration of the lot of the most helpless 
class of the community, and it shows only too well how much 
still remains to be done for the protection of the raw material 
of humanity. Duty and self-interest coincide in such a task, for 
in raising the condition of the children the nation is, of course, 
protecting the forces which are most closely concerned with its 
own existence. 

Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff contributes a sensible introduc- 
tion to Lady Isabel Margesson’s “Handbook of Natural 
History,” and, in the course of it, he describes not merely 
the scope of the volume, but enters his protest against the 
undue prominence given to relaxation in modern life :—* As 
long as games are merely games, they are all well enough; but 
the tendency of the day is to make them pursuits. Forty years 
ago they ceased with adolescence, now grave and learned persons 
at Oxford and elsewhere are not ashamed to give every en- 
couragement to young men to fool away their time on such 
things. Meanwhile the observing faculties which are the first 
to develop, become hopelessly atrophied.” He is enough of an 
optimist, however, to think that a considerable impulse may be 
given to the training of the observing faculties by the heavy loss 
which in late years has been sustained by the landed interest. 
Many squires will part with their estates, and those who 
remain will find themselves compelled to cultivate their own 
land, and to surrender the costly sports to which their class in 
former years were accustomed. This may or may not happen, 
but it will certainly be an advantage to the community if the 
following prediction is even in part fulfilled: “The more in- 
telligent of the squires will gradually find out that there is a 
vast deal of pleasure to be got out of a country life without the 
organisation of massacre, and be able to say what the late M. 
Van de Weyer did to an over-zealous host, who, after providing 
for a good deal of that kind of thing, turned to him with the 
inquiry, ‘ And now, what can I do for your’ ‘Oh, thank you 
very much,’ was the old diplomatist’s reply, ‘I don’t want to kill 
anything, not even time. The spread of democratic feeling, 
the diminution of the direct political power of the landlord, and 
a variety of other changes which are going on in the rural life 
of England, are all likely to act more or less in the same way.” 
The book itself contains chapters on birds, shells, seaweeds, 
minerals, fossils, the study of flowers and of mosses, and is what 
it professes to be, a clue to the many paths of that somewhat 
bewildering labyrinth called natural science, A list of books of 
reference is appended to each of the essays, and in an appendix 
a number of practical hints are given on the formation of home 


museums, object-lesson eases for the schoolroom, and the like. 
There has just been added to the University Tutorial Series 
the Greek text of Xenophon’s “ Hellenica, Book LV.,” with a 
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scholarly introduction and ample critical notes by Mr. Waugh 
Young, M.A. “The Hellenica,” of course, deals with the history 
of Greece from the point at which Thucydides breaks off to the 
battle of Mantinea. It was probably written between the years 
394 and 354 B.c. Apart from Xenophon’s personal experience and 
observation, Mr. Young thinks that his intimate friendship with 
many notable Spartan leaders, such as Clearchus and Agesilaus, 
gave him access to the historical material which he handles with 
so much terse vigour and literary skill. 

We have received the third volume of “ Cottage Gardening ” 
—a popular magazine containing a surprisingly varied collection 
of articles on the culture, in town and country, of vegetables, 
fruit, and flowers. This by no means exhausts the scope of this 
thoroughly practical magazine, for there are explicit directions 
in its pages about various aspects of bee-keeping, the care of 
eaged birds, window-gardening, the breeding of poultry and 
rabbits, besides many useful notes which relate to house-keeping 
in cottage homes. The magazine is edited by Mr. W. Robinson, 
the well-known author of “The English Flower Garden,” and 
an authority on horticulture whose name deservedly carries 
weight with gardeners.—In this connection we ought also to 
mention the new instalment of the exceedingly handsome edition 
of Kerner’s “‘ Natural History of Plants,” translated by Professor 
F. W. Oliver, of University College, London. It is needless to 
add that the work is one of first-rate importance, and not less 
remarkable for its technical details and scientific accuracy than 
for its lucid exposition and charm of style. The publication of 
such a work in serial form is a bold enterprise; but each new 
instalment of Professor Kerner’s masterly survey is sure to 
widen the circle of his readers. The highest compliment we can 
pay to the translation is to say that it might almost pass without 
challenge in its English dress. 

Messrs. Blackie have just added to their “‘ School and Home 

Library” two books which, in such a form and at such a price, 
ought to find their way into the homes of the people. Miss 
Mitford and Captain Marryat are favourite authors with old and 
young, and “Our Village” and “The Children of the New 
‘orest” long ago made their own weleome. Charles Lamb and 
Walter Savage Landor have left on record their keen apprecia- 
tion of Miss Mitford’s power to interpret the sights and sounds 
of country life, and Mrs. Browning it was who described her 
old friend at Three-Mile Cross, a village near Reading, as a 
“sort of prose Crabbe in the sun.” Captain Marryat’s name is 
also a household word, and as an exponent of the delights of a 
free, untrammelled, out-of-door life—and especially the life of 
those who go down to the sea in ships—he is without a rival. 
We prefer “The Pacha of Many Tales,” “Mr. Midshipman 
Easy.” or the lively “ Japhet ” when “in Search of a Father ” to 
this historical romance of England under the Commonwealth ; 
but the book before us is, nevertheless, full of adventure and 
living interest. These reprints have been set up in clear and 
bold type and printed on good paper, and they have the further 
advantage of stout and appropriate binding. 





SOME BOOKS RECEIVED. 

ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON NatTurat Purrosopny. Based on the 
Traité de Physique of A. P. Deschanel. By J. D. Everett, M.A. 
Thirteenth Edition. (Blackie 

Tae CompieTe Works or Grorrrey Cuavcer. Edited by the Rev. 
Professor W. W. Skeat, Litt.D., etc. The House of Fame. The 
Legend of Good Women. The Treatise on the Astrolabe. With 
an account of the Canterbury Tales. (Oxford: The Clarendon 
Press. ) 

Trertvs: a Drama. By Francis Adams. With Introduction by 
W. M. Rossetti. (Unwin.) 

Taree Exprorrs or M. Parent. From the French of Jules Lermina. 
(Osgood. ) 
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MENTAL PATIENTS OR INVALIDS: COM. 

FORTABLE HOME.—A MEDICAL MAN who has resided 
in the vicinity of Regent's Park, London, for twenty-four years, is desirous of 
receiving a Resident Patient (Mental or other) into his house. Highest 
Testimonials of thirty years’ professional and personal character from many of 
the leading London physicians.—Apply M.D. (Lond.), care of H. K, Lewis, 
136, Gower Street, London, W.C. 





Codurational. 
ALVERN COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIP ExX- 
AMINATION, Jury 13 and 14. One of £87. Four of £50. Four of £3 
yer Annum. One at least will be reserved to candidates for the Army Class. Council 


Nominations of £15 per annum will be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain 
Scholarships. For particulars, apply to the Head Master or Secretary. 








GcHOCoL FOR GIRLS.—Thoroughly high-class teach- 
ing, employing the best modern methods of instruction Detached house, 
situated 600 feet above the sea, in an extremely open and healthy locality on 
the south-west slope of Dartmoor. Good drainage, large garden, and tennis 
court. Reference kindly permitted to Mrs. Sidgwick, Principal, Newnham 
College, Cambridge; and others.—For prospectus apply Miss HEATH, 
Furzecroft, Yelverton R.S.O., South Devon. 


IRD HOUSE BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS, Spylaw Road, Merchiston, Edinburgh.—Head Master, J. Cc 
Graham, M.A. Edin. Next Session commences 2nd October, when classes for beginners 
will be formed. Boarders and Day Scholars of all ages may now be enrolled. Terms :— 
Board, 0 to 90 guineas, according to age; Day Scholars, 1 to 4 guineas per quarter. 
Reference is permitted to the Most Honourable the Marquess of Tweeddale, the Rt. 
Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P., R. B. Haldane, Esq., Q.C., M.P., Principal Donaldson, St. 
Andrews, and others (vide prospectus). New Prospectus now ready. 


ASSISTANCE WANTED. 


HE undermentioned Cases, for which it has not 
been found possible to raise the necessary help 
from other sources, are RECOMMENDED by the 
CHARITY ORGANISATION SOCIETY. Contribu- 
tions towards their assistance will be gladly received 
by C. S. LOcH, Secretary, 15, Buckingham Street, 
Adelphi, W.C. :— 

15,405.—A Northern Committee ask for £5 3s. to meet contribtttions 
from thre clergy and district visitor and the Friendly Female Society, to 
complete an allowance of 7s. weekly for an aged widow, who has worked 
for one firm of employers 30 years, but owing to approaching cataract 
can now earn nothing. 





16,354.—Z5 4s. wanted, to supplement the contributions of relatives 
towards the maintenance of an aged and infirm couple in the ‘* Homes of 
the Aged Poor,” where they have been more than three years. 





17,757-—Required £2 8s., to complete an allowance of 8s. a week for 
six months for a widow of a superior class, who, owing to increasing 
blindness, is no longer able to support herself. Has worked hard all her 
life as ladies’ outfitter, and supported her father during his lifetime. 





17,923.—Help is required to send a very respectable man to a 
Convalescent Home, and help family while he is away. He has been ill 
four months ; club-pay now reduced to §s. a week. Character thoroughly 
good. No relations able to help. £3 11s. required. 





17,854.—It is wished to raise £6 1s. 4d. towards a pension for a widow 
of a ship’s captain who died in 1853. Since that date she maintained 
herself in a most respectable position till her failing eyesight forced her 
to give up work. She is now 75 years old, and all her relations are 
dead. A friend has promised to cover the rent, and a charity for the 
widows of seamen will contribute £3 a year. She is a most respectable 
and deserving old person. 





17,005.—Wanted, £4 IIs., to provide a weekly allowance for a very 
respectable widow, aged 66. Her husband died 30 years ago, and since 
then she has supported herself, and partly supported her aged mother, 
by needlework. Failing eyesight and rheumatism have now totally 
incapacitated her. A nephew allows her 2s. a week. 





ESTABLISHED i86i. 


BIRERBECHK BANE, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 


TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repay- 
able on demand. 

TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum monthly 
balances, when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on deposit, and 

allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 
BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW tro PURCHASE a PLOT or LAND ror FIVE SHILLINGS rzr MONTH. 
The Birxseck ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
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